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WE,  THE  PEOPLE.  BELIEVE  THAT:   

"The  aid,  care  and  support  of  the  needy  are  public  concerns  and  shall 
be  provided  by  the  State  .  . "  This  pledge  and  this  principle  from  the 
State  Constitution  are  the  heart  and  the  will  that  motivate  the  social 
program  in  New  York. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  

From  the  basic,  broad  and  general  of  the  preceding  sections,  to  the 
details,  the  specific,  the  documentation — a  veritable  case  history  of  public 
welfare  in  New  York  State  .  .  Told  in  one-line  statements,  in  numbers, 
in  tables,  in  graphs,  in  charts  .  .  Who  receives  assistance,  what  kind, 
how  much,  from  whom,  at  what  cost,  the  trends,  how  New  York  com- 
pares with  other  states — and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

WHAT  THE  NEEDY  FAMILY  GETS— AND  WHY  

Shows  the  thinking,  planning,  and  facts  behind  the  public  assistance 
budget  .  .  Do  recipients  receive  too  little?  Too  much?  .  .  The  explana- 
tion of  the  services  illuminates  the  whole  point  of  public  social  work, 
seeks  to  demonstrate  how  real  and  constructive  the  democratic  concern 
for  the  individual  can  be. 

READY  REFERENCE  TO  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED 

PROGRAMS   

Like  every  other  large-scale  process  in  the  modern  world's  greatest 
nation,  public  assistance  is  a  complicated  piece  of  business  .  .  This  is  a 
key  to  the  whole  federal-state-local  welfare  set-up  .  .  If  you  give  it  a 
few  minutes  of  your  time,  it  should  give  you  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  public  aid  facilities  of  the  State. 


Foreword 

It  was  exactly  ten  years  ago  this  month:  The  unmet  prob- 
lem of  mass  want  was  of  such  disheartening  magnitude  as  to 
appear  insoluble.  Yet,  in  those  bleak  days  of  November  1931, 
New  York  became  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  meet  that 
challenge.  And  year  after  year  since,  New  York  State  has 
shown  the  way  to  the  prevention  of  need  that  stems  from  un- 
employment, a  problem  which — we  now  know — renews  itself 
every  day. 

For  years  you  have  seen  community  chest  posters  which  bear 
the  legend:  Suppose  Nobody  Cared! 
Democracy  cares ! 

This  report  shows  why  and  how  and  with  what  results.  It 
tells  the  story  of  Public  Assistance. 

It  is  an  important  story,  since  it  concerns  human  beings.  It 
is  a  tremendous  story,  because  it  describes  the  mass  drama  of 
powerful  forces  that  belittle  and  damage  human  beings.  It  is 
a  hopeful  story,  for  it  shows  we  are  learning  to  help  people 
who  need  help.  It  is  a  timely  story,  because  it  identifies  forces 
which  threaten  democracy  from  within. 

There  is  added  point  in  presenting  this  booklet  today.  De- 
mocracy is  today  taking  inventory  of  its  resources  for  defense. 
Home  defense.  Public  Assistance  is,  always  has  been,  home  de- 
fense— insurance  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It  has  ended 
the  want  and  distress  of  millions  of  American  men,  women  and 
children — the  social  chaos  upon  which  foreign  ideologies  feed 
and  grow.  Insecurity  in  Europe  helped  to  produce  totali- 
tarianism— all  brands.  In  America  it  produced — Public 
Assistance,  an  historic  expression  of  democracy.  The  care  of 
all  is  the  concern  of  all,  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  13,500,000  Americans  of  New  York  State  and  their 
freely-elected  representatives  who  again  played  a  pioneer  part 
in  making  democracy  work,  this  booklet  is  dedicated.  In  its 
pages  is  the  story  of  what  they  did,  how  they  did  it,  and  why. 

David  C.  Adie 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  W  elf  are 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
November  1 94 1 
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The  Story  Behind  Public  Assistance 

WHY  ARE  PEOPLE  IN  NEED  THROUGH  NO  FAULT  OF  THEIR  OWN?  .  .  WHY 
didn't  THEY  SAVE  FOR  A  RAINY  DAY?  .  .  can't  PRIVATE  CHARITY  TAKE 
CARE  OF  THEM?  .  .  WHY  CAN'T  THEY  GET  BY  AS  THEY  DID  WHEN  THERE 
wasn't  ANY  RELIEF? 


The  Why  of 
Public  Assistance 


The  history  of  man  is  a  history  of 
hunger.  Hunger  for  security.  Tribes, 
clans,  communities,  nations  and  empires 
rise  or  fall  as  they  provide  security  for  their  members.  In  our 
time,  democracy  is  a  voluntary  association  of  people  that  seeks, 
among  other  objectives,  to  guarantee  security  to  its  members. 
One  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  security  in  our  modern 
industrial  society  is  economic  security,  the  business  of  earning  a 
living.  Today  a  democracy  cannot  survive  unless  it  provides 
equality  of  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  as  well  as  equality  of 
social  and  civil  opportunities  for  its  citizens. 

Streamlining  A  Nation 

One  index  of  a  modern  democracy's  strength,  then,  is  the 
measure  of  economic  security  it  assures  its  people.  In  the  late 
Twenties,  when  our  industrial  progress  was  reaching  a  peak, 
it  seemed  that  we  had  achieved  security  for  all.  This  era  was 
the  culmination  of  years  of  industrial  growth,  of  great  indus- 
trial processes  that  had  begun  to  develop  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  century.  The  movement 
from  farm  to  factory  saw  millions  of  Americans  giving  up 
self-employment  for  work  at  wages.  The  greatest  production 
plant  in  mankind's  history  was  being  built.  America's  vast  army 
of  workers  wasn't  sufficient  to  bring  to  realization  the  tre- 
mendous blueprint  of  the  industrial  civilization  under  way. 
More  and  more  men  were  required  to  fill  the  countless  new  jobs 
created  in  factories,  chain  stores  and  commercial  empires  that 
mushroomed  magically  all  over  the  nation.  Industrial  leaders 
sought  additional  millions  of  workers  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Emissaries  were  dispatched  to  distant  lands  to 
induce  men  to  come  here,  offering  them  prepaid  transportation, 
bonuses,  bribes,  anything  and  everything.  Expansion  and  more 
expansion  was  our  philosophy  and  our  practice.  A  new, 
modern,  world  was  fashioned  within  a  few  incredible  decades. 
Thr  industrial  revolution  was  achieved  in  America. 
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How  It  Was  Done 

And  it  was  a  revolution,  for  this  is  what  happened:  The 
majority  of  us  gave  up  self-employment  and  independent  pur- 
suits to  become  wage-earners.  In  1880,  for  example,  there 
were  17,392,099  gainfully  employed,  34.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  Today  there  are  some  54,000,000 — or  40  percent 
of  the  total  population.  The  great  majority  of  these  individuals 
are  dependent  upon  wages.  In  agriculture,  too,  a  similar  shift 
occurred.  In  1880  only  25  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  employee 
or  tenant-operated.  By  1935  this  had  risen  to  over  42  per 
cent.  The  small  businessman  and  the  professional  also  changed 
from  independent  employment,  being  absorbed  in  the  huge 
commercial  and  industrial  networks.  In  the  seven-year  period 
ending  in  192 1,  the  number  of  small  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants producing  goods  valued  under  $5,000  annually,  dropped 
44  per  cent.  The  $5,ooo-$20,ooo  merchants  and  manufacturers 
decreased  43  per  cent  from  19 14  to  1937.  During  this  same 
period,  however,  the  number  of  larger  units  of  business — 
$1,000,000  or  over  annually — increased  more  than  150  per 
cent. 

That  each  year  less  labor  is  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  goods,  is  established'  strikingly  by  the  index  of  out- 
put per  man-hour.  Examining  four  major  segments  of  our 
economy,  we  find  these  startling  strides  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
ducing more  goods  with  less  man-power: 

In  manufacturing,  the  man-hour  output  rose  from  76.4  in 
1 9 1 9  to  174.5  in  1939;  in  steam  railroading,  it  jumped  from 
88.6  to  154.9;  in  bituminous  coal  mining  it  increased  from  85.8 
to  142. 1, •  and  in  anthracite  coal  mining  it  mounted  from  96.6 
to  172.6. 

We  now  have  automatic  factories,  automatic  power  plants, 
automatic  stores  and  automatic  salesmen.  White  collar  worker, 
manual  worker  and  farm  worker  alike  are  being  displaced  by 
mechanization  and  increased  productivity  per  worker. 

The  relative  security  of  the  rural  area  with  its  self-employ- 
ment and  closely-knit  community  life  gave  way  to  the  wage- 
dependency  and  sprawling  strangeness  of  the  metropolis.  In 
1880  the  urban  population,  for  instance,  was  only  28.6  per 
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cent  of  the  total  population.  Today  it  is  56.5  per  cent — 
doubled — and  the  majority  of  the  total  population. 

Progress  Presents — Problems 

The  economic  significance  of  this  transformation  in  our  way 
of  earning  a  living  is  that  most  of  us  became  dependent  upon 
wages — and  when  something  happens  to  wages  we  are  deprived 
of  our  livelihood.  And  many  things  happen  to  stop  wages :  Un- 
employment, sickness,  accidents,  old  age  and  industrial  age- 
deadlines,  death  of  the  breadwinner.  These  are  some  of  the 
major  economic  hazards  that  industrial  progress  has  brought 
with  it.  And  just  how  widespread  our  economic  insecurity  has 
become  is  indicated  by  the  following: 

Unemployment:  Millions  of  workers  are  jobless  on  any 
given  day  due  to  inevitable  seasonal  unemployment,  down 
swings  in  commerce  and  industry,  displacement  by  mechanized 
processes  and  increased  productive  capacity  of  machinery  and 
men,  decay  and  merging  of  industries,  industrial  disputes,  dis- 
solution of  individual  businesses,  absorption  of  small  commer- 
cial units  by  chain  store  and  other  large-scale  commercial  oper- 
ations, the  current  "priority  unemployment,"  and  countless 
other  factors — most  of  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  both 
worker  and  employer. 

Sickness :  From  five  to  six  per  cent  of  our  people  are  seri- 
ously ill  at  any  given  time — between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000 
persons  incapacitated  daily.  This  not  only  means  loss  of  wages, 
but  increase  of  expenses  at  a  time  when  the  worker  is  least  able 
to  assume  the  additional  burden.  The  chronic  sick  and  the 
number  of  persons  affected  with  diseases  associated  with  ma- 
turity are  reaching  alarming  proportions  and  are  destined  to 
become  one  of  our  most  serious  social  problems. 

Accidents:  Some  3,000,000  disabling  industrial  accidents 
occur  annually  and  approximately  25,000  are  fatal.  (The  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Man-power  in  De- 
fense Industries  recently  stated  that  industrial  accidents  have 
increased  20  per  cent  as  the  result  of  expanded  production  for 
defense.)  Another  cause  of  dependency  is  automobile  acci- 
dents, which  total  1,200,000  yearly,  taking  their  grim  toll  in 
fatalities  and  disabilities.  Accidents  cause  work  lay-offs  and  pay- 
stoppages  for  days,  months,  years,  permanently. 
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Death  of  the  Breadwinner:  There  are  some  5,000,000 
widows  in  America,  many  of  whom  are  dependent,  with  mil- 
lions of  children  in  these  fatherless  homes. 

Old  Age:  Almost  half  of  the  9,000,000  Americans  65  years 
of  age  and  over  are  not  able  to  support  themselves.  While 
the  aged  now  have  longer  expectancy  of  life  due  to  advancing 
medical  science,  they  are  also  confronted  with  a  shorter  work- 
period  because  of  discriminatory  age  deadlines  in  modern  in- 
dustry. The  proportion  of  aged  in  our  population  is  steadily 
rising  and  will  continue  to  increase  for  many  decades,  constitut- 
ing a  major  and  permanent  social  problem. 

These,  then,  are  the  Horsemen  of  Insecurity  that  ride 
through  America  today,  leaving  human  want  and  distress  on  the 
roads  to  dependency.  It  is  from  these  large  groups — the  un- 
employed, the  sick,  the  injured,  the  widowed  and  the  aged — 
that  America's  numerous  needy  come. 

Thus,  every  day,  good  times  or  bad,  millions  of  Americans 
are  without  means  of  self-support  and  are  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  The  Horsemen  are  no  respectors  of  status,  rank, 
accomplishment,  abilities,  or  intelligence;  all  of  us  are  exposed 
to  the  hazards  of  insecurity.  The  dependent  population,  there- 
fore, is  a  cross-section  of  the  general  population. 

Why  We  Didn't  Understand  The  Problems 

However,  we  didn't  recognize  these  problems  in  the  boom 
days.  There  were  large  numbers  of  needy  even  then,  but  we 
didn't  know  it.  Although  the  great  storm  of  the  Thirties  shook 
America  to  its  foundations  and  threw  millions  of  citizens  out  of 
the  scheme  of  things,  we  still  didn't  know  what  was  wrong. 
Nobody  had  paused  during  our  feverish  industrialization  period 
to  look  at  Europe  to  learn  what  had  happened  there  when  the 
industrial  change  was  effected.  It  would  have  been  a  very 
important  look.  We  might  have  averted  the  American  Tragedy 
of  the  Thirties.  In  Europe,  industrialization  came  in  easier 
stages,  through  centuries.  In  America  it  happened  almost  over- 
night, in  a  few  fantastic  decades.  Europe  had  more  time  to 
recognize  the  social  problems  inherent  in  industrial  progress, 
and  more  experience  with  which  to  deal  with  them.  One  public 
assistance  or  social  insurance  program  after  another  was  set  up 
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as  first  one  group  then  another  in  the  population  began  to  suffer. 
Public  education  in  social  insurance  was  carried  on  for  fifty 
years,  and  a  philosophy  of  social  security  was  evolved.  Paren- 
thetically, it  was  the  collapse  of  security  for  the  individual — 
economic,  civil,  spiritual — which  ended  democracy  in  Europe. 
In  America  we  didn't  have  the  time,  the  experience,  the  public 
education  or  the  philosophy.  The  transition  from  self-employ- 
ment, agriculture  and  small  business  to  factory  jobs  at  wages, 
to  mass  production  systems  and  gigantic  commercial  enter- 
prises proceeded  with  unprecedented  speed,  intensity  and 
concentration. 

Consequently,  when  the  debacle  hit  us,  we  didn't  know  what 
was  wrong.  Worse,  we  were  unable  to  recognize  the  facts  be- 
cause we  believed  a  system  that  seemingly  had  been  pouring 
prosperity  all  over  the  place  couldn't  be  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing poverty  with  equal  prolificness.  Besides,  we  had  just 
begun  to  believe  that  the  day  of  poverty  was  over.  So  we 
didn't  have  national  public  aid  systems  like  Europe.  We 
didn't  need  things  like  that.  Every  industrialized  country  in 
Europe  might  have  gone  through  these  man-made  disasters, 
but  we  would  not.  We  were  different.  Temporary  and  emer- 
gent were  the  sincere  adjectives  with  which  we  described  our 
plight.  Because  our  fabulous  era  had  accomplished  miracles  in 
money  and  machines  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  well  off,  we 
refused  to  believe  that  mass  need  really  existed.  Further,  we  had 
always  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  needy  people. 
The  "poor"  we  called  them.  Few  persons,  we  had  thought — 
if  we  thought  about  it  at  all — could  be  dependent  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  We  didn't  know  then  that  the  "poor"  had 
been  growing  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands — then  by  the  mil- 
lions— poverty  keeping  pace  with  progress.  It  was  psychologi- 
cally impossible  to  accept  this  fact  because  we  believed  that  we 
had  billions  of  dollars  in  savings,  unlimited  credit,  almost  out- 
rageously high  wages,  and  everyone  seemed  to  own  his  own 
home — and  stock  and  bonds,  too. 
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We  Go  To  The  Cupboard  And — 

That's  why  we  missed  completely  the  signals  of  the  storm. 
All  of  these  resources,  we  felt,  could  be  used  during  the  brief 
emergency  until  the  stalled  economic  machine  once  more  got 
going  on  its  roaring  and  merry  way. 

So  we  spoke  of  private  charity  taking  care  of  the  "poor." 
But  we  were  sharply  shocked  to  learn  that  private  charity  had 
been  unable,  even  in  the  best  times,  to  provide  for  more  than  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  needy.  Their  leaders  had  so  claimed 
for  years;  however,  few  of  us  had  believed  that. 

Then  we  talked  about  savings.  Didn't  these  unemployed  save 
while  they  had  a  chance?  They  must  have — why  there  were  28 
billions  of  dollars  in  our  banks!  Examination  of  the  28  bil- 
lions— which  were  vanishing  rapidly  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  accounts  were  wiped  out — showed  that  what  everybody 
thought  represented  the  wealth  of  the  average  citizen  was  actu- 
ally corporation  and  trust  accounts,  time  deposits,  commercial 
credits — and  only  partially  savings.  The  statistical  average  of 
$790  for  every  family  was  a  fiction.  And  worse.  Because, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  1930  dollar  was  only  63.1  cents  in  comparison 
with  the  19 1 5  dollar.  And  even  the  fictitious  $790  would  have 
been  no  lasting  fortune  to  a  family  without  income  for  months 
and  years. 

Next  came  the  possible  asset  of  high  wages.  People  probably 
kept  their  money  at  home,  rather  than  in  banks.  We  took  a 
look  at  that,  too.  And  found  that  although  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reported  that  $1,750  annually  was  necessary  to 
support  an  American  family  of  four  in  decency  and  comfort, 
some  30,000,000  American  families — comprising  93,000,000 
Americans  or  over  70  per  cent  of  the  population — had  incomes 
of  less  than  $1,750  annually — the  average  yearly  income  being 
under  $1,100.  Furthermore,  the  easy  credit  system,  devised 
to  keep  the  huge  production  plant  going — at  a  pace  far  in 
excess  of  consumer  purchasing  power — had  taught  millions  of 
us  to  live  beyond  our  means.  Not  only  were  we  without  income 
the  first  day  we  lost  our  jobs,  we  were  in  debt,  also.  Business- 
men who  had  relied  upon  our  ability  to  pay  were  caught  in  the 
disaster  with  us — and  thousands  of  them  crashed,  month  after 
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month,  spilling  their  unemployed  workers  into  the  widening 
pool  that  flooded  the  nation. 

Then  we  thought  of  credit  from  the  corner  grocer — only  to 
discover  that  that  credit  spot  had  disappeared,  too,  and  a  no- 
credit  chain  store  worker  had  taken  his  place.  And  most  mer- 
chants, in  self-preservation,  had  to  end  all  credit.  Many  of 
those  that  didn't  were  engulfed. 

The  historic  and  blessed  generosity  of  the  low-income  groups 
was  considered  a  possible  resource.  Here  we  discovered  that 
the  jobless  had  for  years  been  "doubling  up"  with  relatives  and 
friends  who  still  had  jobs,  further  lowering  living  standards, 
and  spreading  insecurity  among  the  employed  who  cared  for 
the  unemployed.  But  the  relatives  and  friends  themselves  had 
become  jobless,  and  this  "asset"  no  longer  existed. 

We  turned  to  the  top  of  the  economic  set-up  for  help — 
appealing  to  employers  for  voluntary  job-making  and  similar 
fallacious  gestures,  forgetting  that  business  can  operate  only 
if  it  makes  a  profit  and  the  best-intentioned  businessman  in  the 
world  can't  hire  people  out  of  sentiment  and  remain  in  that 
highly-competitive  field.  Nevertheless,  we  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion. There  we  found  this  picture,  instead  of  the  great  and 
lasting  wealth  we  had  expected:  The  prices  of  industrial  com- 
mon stocks,  252.8  in  1929,  toppled  to  35.1  in  two  years.  Public 
utility  stocks  sank  from  353.1  to  51.8.  Railroad  stocks  plum- 
meted from  167.8  to  13.2.  Out  of  every  $100  invested  in 
industrial  stocks  in  1929  only  $13.90  remained  in  the  spring  of 
1932,  railroads'  $100  dwindled  to  $7.90,  public  utilities'  $100 
fell  to  $14.70.  We  stopped  looking  there. 

The  security  of  home-ownership,  too,  wasn't  so  secure,  we 
learned.  There  were  first  mortgages  and  second  mortgages  and 
even  third  mortgages,  with  their  concomitant  burdens  of  inter- 
est, taxes  and  amortization.  Home-owners  in  the  main  were 
dependent  upon  wages,  and  when  their  wages  disappeared  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  and 
lost  their  homes.  The  wholesale  foreclosure  of  farms  also 
became  a  notorious  drama  in  our  national  history. 

It  was  with  characteristic  reluctance  and  delay  that  we  turned 
to  public  aid  for  a  possible  solution,  the  public  aid  system  we 
had  shunned,  starved,  held  to  a  mean  minimum.  For  the  first 
time,  it  seemed,  we  examined  the  local  public  welfare  system 
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that  "took  care"  of  the  "poor."  And  here  again  we  were  un- 
pleasantly surprised.  Although  America  had  had  local  relief 
programs  of  one  kind  or  another  for  some  300  years,  our 
neglect  of  these  social  services  had  been  so  complete  that  public 
welfare  facilities,  where  they  existed  at  all,  were  tragically  in- 
adequate. There  were  some  old  age  assistance  programs  for 
the  needy  70  years  and  over — while  industrial  age  deadlines 
were  down  to  50,  40  and  even  35  years  in  some  branches  of 
industry  and  commerce.  Such  workmen's  compensation  systems 
as  were  operating  paid  erratic  benefits — to  the  injured  jobless 
only.  Doles  for  the  blind  were  miserable  pittances.  There  were 
a  few  children's  aid  programs  giving  small  allowances  to  a  frac- 
tion of  the  needy,  fatherless,  families.  There  were  some  home 
relief  systems,  held  to  a  harsh  minimum  through  policies  of 
deliberate  discouragement  of  applications  for  help  or  by  sorely 
inadequate  local  financing,  or  both.  These  were  our  pitiful 
social  armaments,  all  that  we  had  to  check  the  greatest  social 
catastrophe  in  American  history.  This  was  our  meagre  start 
toward  public  welfare,  a  start  that  never  really  got  under  way, 
for  the  majority  of  our  states  had  no  public  aid  facilities  worth 
mentioning,  except  medical  care.  The  obvious  needs  of  the  sick 
and  the  dangers  of  contagion  made  medical  care  one  of  the 
earliest  public  relief  programs,  and  the  natural  concern  of  every- 
one with  health  made  it  possible  to  secure  public  support  for 
such  social  projects.  But  to  care  for  the  millions  of  unemployed, 
we  had  to  look  elsewhere.  Our  public  welfare  system  was  more 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  than  its  existence.  This  "resource," 
too,  then,  was  all  but  a  fiction.  Our  social  progress  had  fallen 
too  far  behind  our  industrial  progress. 

Our  Social  Sight  Is  Restored 

Once  the  blinders  were  removed,  we  saw  the  realities  that 
confronted  us.  We  knew  then  that  our  economic  system  could, 
and  did,  produce  dependency  on  a  mass  basis.  And  we  recog- 
nized, also,  that  man  had  become  a  unit  of  the  economic  system. 
Like  other  units,  he  was  subject  to  inclusion  or  exclusion  from 
the  economic  system,  in  accordance  with  its  changing  require- 
ments. But  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  for  man  as 
a  social  being  when  he  was  discarded  temporarily  or  perman- 
ently by  the  industrial  system  he  had  created.  We  saw  more : 
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Production  far  in  excess  of  consumer  buying  power,  consequent 
contraction  of  production,  resultant  lay-offs  of  workers,  reduc- 
tion of  purchasing  power  as  an  effect  of  the  lay-offs,  further 
contraction  of  production,  more  lay-offs,  additional  cutting  of 
purchasing  power — seemingly  without  end.  Loss  of  a  job  not 
only  meant  deprivation  and  suffering  for  the  worker  and  his 
family,  but  slapped  economic  and  social  penalties  on  all  of  us. 

It  was  pressingly  clear  that  something  had  to  be  done  to 
stop  the  strangling  spiral.  Something  daring,  drastic,  decisive. 
Wherefore — 

WHAT  WAS  DONE  ABOUT  THESE  PROBLEMS  OF  NEED?  .  .  WHAT  WAS  THE 
THINKING  BEHIND  THAT  ACTION?  .  .  WHAT  DID  THE  LOCALITIES  DO?  .  . 
THE  STATES?  .  .  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT?  .  . 


The  Wherefore 

Of  Public  Assistance 


None  of  the  community  resources 
being  adequate  to  meet  the  wide- 
spread want  —  savings,  securities, 
made-work,  relatives  and  friends,  existing  public  welfare,  pri- 
vate charity,  industry  and  business,  property — it  was  imperative 
that  the  only  remaining  resource,  the  one  adequate  resource, 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  Government,  be  used.  But  that 
was  not  to  be  utilized  without  a  long,  bitter,  public  controversy. 

In  the  desperate  interim,  New  York  did  something  about  her 
own  situation.  It  was  natural  that  New  York  State  should  have 
shown  the  way.  It  was  one  of  the  few  states  that  had  pioneered 
in  public  social  services;  it  had  one  of  the  best  public  welfare 
systems,  inadequate  as  it  was  for  the  tremendous  task  ahead. 
Then,  too,  New  York  had  a  considerable  history  of  public 
social  action  in  economic  crises.  In  the  stormy  years  of  1893-95, 
for  instance,  when  in  New  York  City  alone  some  40  per  cent  of 
the  workers  were  jobless,  extended  home  relief  and  work  relief 
systems  were  operated.  In  each  major  depression,  the  State  and 
its  localities  set  up  emergency  relief  machinery  to  cope  with 
the  human  need  that  would  naturally  occur  in  an  area  as  indus- 
trialized and  urbanized  as  New  York. 

While  the  high  incidence  of  dependency  due  to  concentration 
of  industry  and  population  forced  us  to  establish  old  age  assis- 
tance, workmen's  compensation,  aid  to  dependent  children,  blind 
assistance  and  home  relief,  we  New  Yorkers,  like  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  ten  years  ago,  refused  to  accept  the 
fact  that  a  relatively  large  number  of  workers  would  be  jobless 
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daily  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  After  all,  New  York  was 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  march  of  material  progress  and  had  laid 
down  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Era  of  unlimited  expansion. 

Wherefore,  New  York  Did  Something 

Consequently,  when  we  recognized  the  debacle  of  the  Thirties 
as  another  depression,  we  again  set  up  an  extended  relief  pro- 
gram on  a  temporary  and  emergency  basis.  In  other  words,  we, 
too,  expected  the  situation  to  pass  in  a  short  time,  to  contract 
our  relief  program  to  a  minimum  again,  and  to  resume  our 
industrial  development.  We  confidently  named  our  relief  agency 
the  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  The 
localities  expanded  their  home  relief  programs  and  inaugurated 
work  relief  projects  with  State  aid,  unable  by  themselves  to 
meet  the  increased  costs.  New  York  City,  which  had  had  no 
home  relief  program  for  years,  reestablished  one.  In  record 
time  we  were  feeding,  housing,  clothing  and  giving  medical  care 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  distressed  families. 

However,  mass  want  reached  such  proportions  that  it  soon 
exhausted  the  resources  of  even  the  wealthier  communities  and 
states.  Governors,  legislators  and  the  public,  alarmed  by  the 
inc  reasing  tide  of  distress  that  could  not  be  stemmed,  clamored 
for  federal  action  to  deal  with  this  nation-wide  problem.  We 
didn't  know  how  bad  things  really  were  but  we  knew  instinc- 
tively that  something  grave  had  happened  in  America. 

And  The  Nation  Followed 

The  Federal  Government  had  always  left  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  needy  to  the  states,  just  as  some  states  had 
likewise  passed  on  this  responsibility  to  their  localities,  where  it 
was  accepted  or  rejected.  The  Federal  Government  had  given 
huge  loans  to  railroads,  banks,  and  to  cities  for  public  works 
projects;  it  subsidized  agriculture,  gave  grants-in-aid  to  the 
states  for  roads,  financed  special  health  and  educational  proj- 
ects; yet  it  balked  at  assuming  any  measure  of  responsibility  for 
its  millions  of  needy  citizens.  Finally,  however,  when  conditions 
indicative  of  social  chaos  and  political  upheaval  were  menac- 
ingly on  the  horizon,  the  Federal  Government  moved.  It  used 
a  pattern  of  action  similar  to  that  of  New  York,  reimbursing  in 
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part  the  states'  home  and  work  relief  programs.  The  rough 
framework  of  a  national  public  assistance  system  was  in  the 
making.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  the  national 
government  recognized  its  obligations  to  provide  for  destitute 
citizens.  In  1935  it  set  up  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
to  give  work  to  all  able-bodied  relief  recipients,  a  goal  never 
reached.  New  York  State  and  others  withdrew  from  the  work 
relief  field  and  concentrated  on  home  relief,  a  task  whose  size 
and  cost  are  related  not  only  to  the  extent  of  dependency  but 
to  the  shifting  responsibility  the  Federal  Government  assumes 
for  the  needy  through  WPA  job  quotas  it  allocates  to  the  states. 

The  Look  That  Produced  The  Social  Security  Act 

By  1935  the  depression  seemed  to  be  a  catastrophic  disloca- 
tion of  our  economy  that  had  permanently  discarded  one-fourth 
of  our  population.  Almost  30,000,000  Americans  were  on  the 
nation's  relief  rolls.  It  was  then  we  took  that  second  look  at 
things — and  produced  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  because  we 
had  found  the  factors  that  were  creating  dependency  and  be- 
cause we  recognized  these  factors  to  be  more  or  less  uncontroll- 
able, part  and  parcel  of  our  economy.  It  seemed  that  our  worst 
fears  had  been  confirmed.  We  gave  up  thoughts  of  temporary 
care  and  eventual  elimination  of  public  welfare.  And  we  learned 
something  else :  Public  assistance  was  not  only  necessary  to  pre- 
vent human  suffering,  it  was  imperative  if  we  were  to  preserve 
our  American  way  of  life.  We  had  to  invent  a  palliative  or 
substitute  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  that  affected  huge  numbers  of  our  citizens  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  And  public  assistance  and  social  insurance 
benefits  were  the  way  in  which  we  decided  to  do  this.  In  other 
words,  if  our  economic  system  could  not  provide  the  means  of 
self-support  for  millions  of  our  people  who  had  to  earn  then- 
living,  a  substitute  was  necessary.  This  substitute  was  to  be 
purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  public  assistance  and  social 
insurance  benefits,  to  be  made  possible  by  a  redistribution  of  the 
income  of  the  nation  through  taxes.  The  Social  Security  Act 
was  our  social  device  for  accomplishing  this. 

The  Social  Security  Act  consists  of  two  major  parts — public 
assistance  (relief)  and  social  insurance.  In  public  assistance,  the 
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Federal  Government  enters  a  triple  partnership  with  the  states 
and  the  localities  by  contributing  part  of  the  cost  of  old  age 
assistance,  blind  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  This 
was  done  because  many  of  the  states  were  financially  unable  to 
operate  programs  which  paid  reasonably  adequate  allowances 
to  these  needy  groups. 

The  other  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  the  insurance 
section.  This  sets  up  a  system  of  social  insurance  benefits 
through  unemployment  insurance  for  the  jobless;  and  old  age 
and  survivors'  insurance  for  workers  who  retire  at  65  years 
and  over,  and  for  their  dependents  if  the  workers  die  before 
receiving  retirement  benefits. 

A  Triple  Partnership 

The  Federal  Government  entered  the  partnership  with  the 
states  and  localities  in  public  assistance  because  it  accepted  the 
principle  of  federal  aid  to  the  country's  needy,  because  the  states 
lacked  sufficient  resources  to  operate  reasonably  adequate  assis- 
tance programs,  and  because  of  the  extent  of  the  immediate, 
inadequately  met  need  that  existed.  It  founded  the  social  insur- 
ance systems — supported  by  federal  taxation  of  employers  and 
employees — as  a  preventive,  or  insurance,  device  for  the  future. 
In  time  the  insurance  systems  will  supplant,  in  large  measure, 
the  public  assistance  programs  as  workers  build  up  their  benefits 
during  periods  of  employment  and  draw  those  benefits  during 
periods  of  unemployment  to  support  themselves  without  having 
to  apply  for  public  assistance.  This  completes  the  federal,  state 
and  local  social  service  system.  Let's  see  how  it  works  out. 
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HOW  DO  ALL  THESE  PROGRAMS  GEAR  INTO  THE  TOTAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SYSTEM  ?.  . 
HOW  CAN  A  DESTITUTE  PERSON  KNOW  HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  APPLY?  .  . 
HOW  IS  THE  TRANSITION  FROM  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 
TAKING  PLACE? 

While  the  pattern  of  our  social  de- 
vices includes  social  insurance,  public 
assistance  and  work  relief,  and  is 
financed  jointly  and  individually  by  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  actual  operations  of  the  plan  are  not  as  compli- 
cated as  they  would  appear  to  be.  Considerable  success  has 
been  achieved  in  integrating  the  various  programs.  This  is  how 
it  functions  today : 

How  It  Works  Out 

If  and  when  a  New  Yorker  loses  his  job,  he  first  applies  at 
the  local  office  of  the  Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits.  If  he  is  not  eligible  (insufficient  past  earn- 
ings to  qualify,  sick,  his  job  not  covered  by  insurance),  he  ap- 
plies for  home  relief  if  in  need,  at  the  welfare  department.  On 
the  home  relief  rolls,  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  referred 
to  a  WPA  job.  If  he  is  an  honorably  discharged  veteran,  he 
applies  locally  for  veteran's  assistance. 

If  the  jobless  worker  is  65  years  old  or  over,  he  applies  at  the 
local  Social  Security  Board  office  for  old  age  and  survivors' 
insurance  benefits  for  himself  and  his  wife  (if  she  is  65).  If  he 
isn't  eligible,  he  applies  for  old  age  assistance  allowances  at  the 
local  welfare  department. 

If  a  wage-earner  dies,  the  family  applies  to  the  local  Social 
Security  Board  office  for  benefits  for  the  widow  and  the  chil- 
dren under  18,  or  the  dependent  parents.  If  the  family  isn't 
eligible,  it  applies  locally  for  aid  to  dependent  children's  allow- 
ances. Those  children  who  are  ineligible  because  they  are  16 
or  over,  will  be  cared  for  through  home  relief,  as  will  other 
dependent  members  of  the  household. 

Old  age  and  survivors'  insurance  is  operating,  but  few 
persons  are  drawing  benefits  because  wage-earners  haven't  had 
sufficient  time  to  build  up  substantial  benefit  rights.  Con- 
sequently, a  large  number  of  these  benefits  are  not  adequate  to 
cover  actual  family  needs.  These  cases  receive  supplementary 
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help  through  the  public  assistance  programs — home  relief,  old 
age  assistance,  blind  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children — 
where  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  latter  four  categories,  the  local  welfare 
set-up  includes  home  relief  for  veterans,  called  veteran's  assis- 
tance. This  is  given  to  honorably  discharged  veterans  and  their 
dependents  who  are  in  need.  There  is  also  shelter  care  for 
"homeless"  persons.  These  are  individuals  who  don't  maintain 
homes  of  their  own  even  while  self-supporting  but  live  in  con- 
gregate shelters  and  commercial  lodging  houses,  and  they  are 
maintained  in  the  same  manner  when  they  become  jobless.  An- 
other program  provided  by  the  local  welfare  department  is 
institutional  care  for  children  from  broken  homes  where  the 
guardians  arc  dead,  unable  or  unfit  to  care  for  them.  These 
youngsters  are  aided  through  child-caring  institutions  and  fos- 
ter homes. 

How  It  All  Adds  Up 

Thus  we  have  seen  and  recognized  the  major  economic  haz- 
ards of  our  time — unemployment,  destitute  old  age,  fatherless 
families,  sickness  and  accidents.  We  saw  how  these  dependency- 
making  factors  affected  large  groups  of  our  population.  And 
we  saw  that  public  assistance  programs  were  created  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  group  as  these  needs  impressed  themselves 
on  our  consciousness  and  conscience,  and  how,  finally,  a  whole 
national  public  aid  system  had  to  be  set  up  to  meet  the  unprec- 
edented onslaughts  of  our  most  malignant  depression. 

Today,  then,  the  local  welfare  department  and  allied  units 
represent  a  front  line  of  economic  defense  for  the  needy.  They 
take  care  of  the  unemployed  and  the  sick  (who  are  in  eco- 
nomic need)  through  home  relief,  the  aged  through  old  age 
assistance,  the  dependent  widows  and  children  through  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  the  blind  through  blind  assistance. 
Hospital  and  institutional  care  and  benefits  for  the  industrially 
disabled  are  also  provided  by  public  agencies. 

Thus  when  need  strikes  a  New  York  home,  the  family  has 
a  substantial  measure  of  security,  either  social  insurance  or  pub- 
lic assistance.  Where  the  first  is  not  adequate,  the  second  re- 
moves the  inadequacy  through  supplementation. 
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It  can  now  be  said  that  no  needy  man,  woman  or  child  in 
New  York  must  go  without  food  or  shelter  or  medical  care.  In 
the  midst  of  the  distress  and  misery  of  the  Nineteen  Thirties, 
that  goal  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  ideal.  But  today  New  York 
State,  in  association  with  and  through  its  local  governments, 
guarantees  at  least  a  minimum  of  security  for  those  who  need 
it.  No  democracy  can  afford  to  do  less. 
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What  Benefits  Do  We  Get  From  The  Public 
Assistance  Dollar? 


Provides  food  for  the  hungry,  shelter  for 
the  homeless,  clothing  for  the  ill-clad,  med- 
ical care  for  the  sick.  Keeps  together  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  and  prevents  disintegration  of 
family  and  community  life. 

Maintains  large  numbers  of  children  in  their  own  homes — 
four  out  of  every  ten  New  York  relief  recipients  are  children 
under  16 — and  safeguards  for  them  all  the  values  of  home 
influences  and  a  normal  life.  It  prevents  their  institutionalization. 
It  preserves  and  promotes  their  educational  opportunities.  It 
checks  juvenile  delinquency  and  reduces  it.  It  keeps  children 
healthy,  and  on  the  road  to  good  citizenship. 

Aids  millions  of  our  citizens  to  keep  fit  and  prepared  for 
work  opportunities,  enabling  them  to  resume  their  roles  as 
self-supporting  citizens. 

Protects  and  promotes  health,  and  increases  knowledge  of 
health  and  nutrition. 

Preserves  the  family,  the  smallest  democracy,  through  which 
the  individual  is  trained  for  social  living,  citizenship,  his  place 
in  society.  The  home  is  the  crucible  in  which  much  of  character 
is  formed,  developed  and  refined,  in  which  the  important  human 
values  are  conserved.  All  that  we  know  about  living  with  each 
other,  about  tolerance  and  understanding,  consideration  of 
others,  cooperation,  give-and-take — comes  from  the  home,  the 
first  institution  of  learning.  Democracy  is  the  sum  total  of  these 
millions  of  little  democracies,  and  when  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  little  democracies,  the  big  democracy — the  nation — is 
weakened. 

Provides  individual  attention,  care,  and  advice;  the  problems 
of  each  individual  family  are  carefully  considered  by  the  social 
worker.  A  plan  is  devised  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 
family,  which  has  an  understanding,  sympathetic,  person  with 
whom  to  talk  over  its  troubles.  A  constructive  and  helpful  rela- 
tionship is  established  which  aids  in  the  self-rehabilitation  of  the 


For  the 
Recipients  It: 
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family  and  the  realization  of  its  goal  to  achieve  a  self-sufficient 
status.  Thus  the  material,  emotional  and  spiritual  aspects  are 
considered  and  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis. 

It  is  this  necessary  aid  and  service  which  preserves  morale, 
combats  defeatism  and  fear,  helps  to  mitigate  disastrous  mal- 
adjustment that  otherwise  would  overwhelm  individuals,  pro- 
tects the  all-important  human  values — and  sustains  faith  in  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 

It  is  quite  evident,  then,  that  the  public  assistance  dollar 
prevented  starvation,  homelessness  and  suffering  for  millions  of 
us  New  Yorkers.  And,  by  providing  mass  purchasing  power,  it 
directly  and  substantially  helped  to  break  the  chain  of  bank- 
ruptcies, to  keep  thousands  of  business  establishments  going  and 
their  employees  at  work,  to  improve  business  conditions,  and  to 
aid  our  stumbling  economy,  during  the  depression  years. 


The  Community 
Benefits  Are: 


The  community  is — all  of  us.  The  pub- 
lic welfare  dollar,  we  can  see,  helped 
not  only  the  needy,  but  businessmen  and 
professional  men  and  farmers — all  of  whom  were,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  beneficiaries  of  relief.  Whatever  increases  purchas- 
ing power,  helps  business  and  industry;  when  business  and  in- 
dustry improve,  all  of  us  benefit.  Public  assistance  has  helped 
to  do  that,  and  among  the  other  benefits  to  the  community,  wc 
find,  are  these: 

The  public  assistance  dollar  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant investments  we  have  ever  made  in  the  American  way  of 
life.  Economic  insecurity  in  Europe  produced  totalitarianism. 
Here  it  produced  public  assistance,  a  high-mark  of  democracy. 
Public  assistance  checked  social  and  political  upheavals,  perhaps 
the  wreckage  of  the  American  system.  It  renewed  faith  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life  in  time  to  throw  off  the  infections  of  for- 
eign ideologies  which  already  had  begun  to  spread.  If  we  had 
allowed  millions  of  Americans  to  be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap 
and  deteriorate,  disinherited  them  from  our  economic  system, 
and  refused  to  provide  public  assistance — what  would  be  hap- 
pening in  America  today?  Communism  and  Fascism  have 
gained  here  only  to  the  extent  that  its  proponents  could  point  to 
mass  human  want  as  an  accusation  of  democracy's  weaknesses 
and  its  failure  to  provide  even  primary  needs  for  the  individual 
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powerless  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  dependents.  W  Hon 
the  needy  of  America  numbered  30,000,000,  this  nation  and 
what  it  stands  for  in  human  freedom  was  in  great  danger.  Many 
of  our  intellectuals  were  already  debating  which  road  we  would 
take,  Communism  or  Fascism.  Public  assistance  kept  us  on  the 
road  to  democracy,  by  making  democracy  work  for  those  it 
seemingly  had  failed.  If  public  assistance  accomplished  nothing 
else  than  to  preserve  faith  in  our  way  of  life,  it  has  been  worth 
all  the  money-cost — and  more.  The  staggering  price,  otherwise, 
might  have  been  the  loss  of  democracy  itself. 

And  that  brings  us  up  to  this  hour.  Today  in  industry,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  government,  the  arts  and  sciences,  there  are 
millions  of  American  men  and  women  who  formerly  were  de- 
pendent upon  public  aid  to  keep  them  fit  and  ready  for  the  work 
they  now  do.  These  Americans  are  in  our  shipyards  and  ar- 
senals, in  our  munitions  and  aircraft  plants,  in  our  armed  forces 
and  in  our  home  defense  units.  Public  welfare  helped  them  to 
get  there.  If  it  hadn't,  if  there  hadn't  been  any  public  assistance, 
and  if  that  assistance  hadn't  been  relatively  adequate — where 
would  our  Defense  Program  be  today? 

The  public  assistance  dollar  avoided  a  catastrophic  social 
penalty  of  a  huge,  ever  increasing,  army  of  broken  citizens  and 
children  suffering  permanent  injuries  and  handicaps  of  mind  and 
body.  Large  numbers  of  them  would  have  had  to  be  institu- 
tionalized, while  others  would  have  been  rendered  helpless  and 
useless  members  of  society. 

It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  no  more  vital  investment  has  ever 
been  made  in  American  children  and  the  citizenship  of  tomorrow 
than  the  public  assistance  dollar.  It  has  enabled  children  to  live, 
in  large  measure,  a  normal  life — parents,  home,  church,  school, 
recreation.  Public  welfare  stopped  wholesale  separations  from 
poverty-wracked  homes,  ended  scattering  of  children  among 
relatives,  friends  and  neighbors.  Our  children  come  to  matur- 
ity today  and  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  sound  in  body  and 
mind  and  equipped  for  the  grave  responsibilities  of  citizenship — 
rather  than  a  dangerous  group  of  undernourished,  underedu- 
cated,  homeless,  citizens  with  psychopathic  tendencies  and  anti- 
social motives,  a  band  of  atheists  of  democracy. 

If  you  regard  public  welfare  as  a  health  insurance  program, 
which  it  is  in  a  direct  way,  you  will  see  that  the  public  assis- 
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tance  dollar  has  purchased  much  health  for  the  nation.  More 
than  protecting  the  millions  of  relief  families  against  the  in- 
roads of  illness,  it  has  safeguarded  all  of  us  from  disease, 
epidemics  and  plagues.  It  has  helped  pointedly  in  not  merely 
maintaining  health  levels  throughout  the  nation,  but  in  pro- 
moting those  levels  to  the  highest  in  history.  Further,  it  has 
given  impetus  to  better  health  and  housing  movements  as  sur- 
veys among  the  relief  population  and  low-income  groups  re- 
vealed the  human  damage  of  decades  of  neglect  of  social 
problems,  the  penalties  of  which  affect  every  American. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  public  welfare  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  community  to  live  its  normal  life — more  than 
that,  to  continue  on  its  progressive  way.  There  was  no  falling 
back  to  lower  levels,  no  marking  time,  no  paralyzing  inertia — 
but  steady  improvement.  The  one  billion  and  a  half  public 
assistance  dollars — federal,  State  and  local — that  poured  new 
purchasing  power  into  the  State's  commerce,  energized  and 
revitalized  almost  every  aspect  of  community  life. 

It  was  the  public  assistance  dollar  that  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  survey  the  nation  socially  and  to  discover  the  shortcom- 
ings and  defects  of  our  industrial  economy,  ills  which  so  in- 
fected our  social  body  as  to  culminate  in  the  frightening  collapse 
of  the  Thirties.  Our  conscience  was  awakened.  A  social  phil- 
osophy crystallized.  It  became  America's  social  creed,  was 
translated  into  law — the  Social  Security  Act.  America  became 
aware  of  some  priceless  facts.  What  happens  to  one  group 
affects  all  groups.  We  cannot  ignore  the  needs  of  one  section 
of  the  country  without  all  the  other  sections  being  affected 
adversely  by  those  needs  also.  Modern  industrial  economy  has 
so  bound  us  together  with  its  myriad  processes  that  the  fate 
of  one  must  necessarily  affect  the  destiny  of  the  others.  In 
other  words,  democracy  cannot  function  unless  all  of  us  actu- 
ally assume  our  responsibility  toward  the  other  fellow.  The 
security  of  all  had  to  be  the  concern  of  all.  And  by  the  same 
token,  public  assistance  naturally  benefited  all  groups  of  Amer- 
icans, underpinned  American  democracy,  and  contributed  in- 
valuably to  American  defense  and  the  needs  of  the  hour. 
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What  Is  Done  to  Safeguard  Against 
Waste  and  Fraud? 

HOW  CAN  PUBLIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS  KNOW  WHO  IS  AND  WHO  ISN'T  IN 
NEED?  .  .  DISTRD3UTING  PUBLIC  FUNDS  MUST  BRING  ALL  KINDS  OF  FRAUDS 
AND  FAKERS  TO  WELFARE  OFFICES  .  .  CAN'T  RECIPD2NTS  HOLD  JOBS  WITHOUT 
THE  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  KNOWING  IT?  .  .  WHAT  ABOUT  RELATIVES — 
DO  THEY  HELP  TO  KEEP  THEIR  OWN  OFF  RELD3F? 

The  public  welfare  administrator's  job  is  no 
sinecure.  He's  always  in  the  middle.  One 
critic  of  public  assistance  charges  that  those 
on  relief  are  being  maintained  in  luxury.  An- 
other critic  charges  that  families  on  the  public  assistance  rolls 
are  being  starved  to  death.  Both  fire  away  at  the  welfare  ad- 
ministrator. He  seems  to  be  fair  game. 

550,000  Applications  Annually 

Let's  see  what  he  does  about  spending  wisely  the  funds  at 
his  disposal.  First  let  us  examine  his  responsibilities.  In  a 
year,  the  welfare  administrators  in  this  state  receive  approxi- 
mately 550,000  applications  for  aid.  These  applications  involve 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children;  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  thousands  of  legally  and  socially  respon- 
sible relatives  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  assist  the  applicants ; 
tens  of  thousands  of  employers;  and  thousands  of  other  individ- 
uals who  in  one  way  or  another  are  identified  with  these  appli- 
cations as  sources  of  information  and  verification  regarding 
income,  property  and  other  possible  resources  applicants  may 
have.  It  is  the  public  welfare  administrator's  task  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  applicants  are  eligible  for  public  assistance 
under  the  law,  to  provide  such  assistance  so  long  as  eligibility 
lasts,  and  to  reject  the  applications  of  those  who  are  ineligible. 

What  The  Administrator  Does  About  Them 

Since  the  basic  eligibility  factor  is  need,  the  administrator 
must  determine  whether  the  applicant  is  without  resources  to 
provide  for  himself  in  whole  or  in  part.  Resources  for  support 
include  jobs,  relatives  who  are  able  to  assist,  property,  securi- 
ties, certain  types  of  insurance,  savings,  credit  facilities,  public 
aid,  private  agency  assistance,  pensions,  available  job  oppor- 


"Red  Tape," 
We  All  Hate 
It,  But  — 
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tunities,  and  so  forth.  Consequently  the  administrator  must 
investigate  such  possible  assets,  as  well  as  ascertain  whether  the 
applicant  meets  other  eligibility  requirements  of  the  particular 
category  of  public  assistance  applied  for.  Eligibility  for  public 
aid  can  be  determined  only  by  verifying  applicants'  claims 
of  need.  There  is  no  other  way.  Doing  this  is  often  called 
"red  tape."  Nobody  likes  "red  tape."  But  every  efficient  busi- 
ness in  America  uses  such  controls — and  that  is  why  it  is 
efficient.  Public  welfare  administration  uses  these  controls — 
and  that  is  why  the  public  assistance  dollar  is  one  of  the  best- 
protected  of  government  expenditures. 

Spending  To  Save 

It  is  evident  that  if  relief  applications  were  not  investigated, 
or  not  investigated  adequately,  there  would  be  no  public  assis- 
tance program,  for  ineligible  applicants  would  crowd  the  rolls 
and  welfare  funds  would  soon  be  exhausted.  It  cost  $24,588,- 
972  in  1940  to  administer  the  public  assistance  program,  which 
amounted  to  $194,118,918.  That  administrative  cost  covered 
everything  from  determination  of  eligibility  to  all  the  services, 
supervision,  accounting  and  management  of  the  entire  public 
assistance  program  throughout  the  State.  The  eligibility  deter- 
mination processes  alone,  however,  made  it  possible  to  reject 
185,000  applications  found  to  be  ineligible.  If  those  appli- 
cants had  been  added  to  the  rolls,  it  would  have  cost  us  an 
amount  several  times  more  than  the  administrative  cost  for 
determining  eligibility  for  relief.  That  kind  of  "red  tape" 
should  be  welcome  wherever  efficiency  in  government  is  prized. 
Another  positive  factor  is  that  thousands  of  rejected  applicants 
were  aided  in  getting  jobs,  were  shown  how  to  manage  without 
relief,  how  to  use  resources  for  self-support  they  had  over- 
looked, how  wiser  and  more  efficient  management  of  their 
resources  would  insure  their  independence — a  good  service  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  community. 

The  Machinery  For  Safeguarding  Public  Funds 

The  initial  investigation  of  a  relief  application  is  important; 
however,  continuing  investigation  and  certification  of  current 
eligibility  are  equally  important.  Eligibility  of  a  relief  family 
can  change  overnight  and  it  is  the  administrator's  job  to  know 
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when  eligibility  ends.  Some  of  the  means  used  to  protect  the 
issuance  of  public  assistance  allowances,  from  the  time  the  ap- 
plicant first  appears  at  the  relief  office  until  he  goes  off  the 
rolls,  are  the  following: 

The  use  of  social  service  exchange  services  to  learn 
whether  applicants  and  recipients  are  obtaining  aid  from 
other  public  or  private  agencies;  clearance  with  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  workmen's  compensation  rolls  to 
ascertain  whether  such  benefits  are  being  received;  exami- 
nation of  private  industry  payrolls  containing  the  names 
of  millions  of  employed  men  and  women  to  make  certain 
applicants  and  recipients  are  not  concealing  employment; 
clearance  of  savings  banks  accounts  to  determine  whether 
unreported  savings  exist;  operation  of  a  central  registry 
of  relief  cases  to  prevent  duplication  of  relief;  resource 
examination  of  insurance  and  security  holdings,  real  estate 
and  other  property;  checking  with  credit  bureaus  to  !-  nrn 
whether  recipients  are  diverting  relief  funds  or  have  un- 
reported income,  as  would  be  indicated  by  deferred  pay- 
ments; cooperation  with  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 
to  see  that  legally  responsible  relatives  assume  their  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  in  whole  or  in  part  applicants 
and  recipients;  distribution  of  relief  on  a  budget  deficit 
basis,  providing  only  such  supplementary  assistance  to 
existing  income  as  may  be  necessary,  thus  making  use  of 
whatever  resources  the  family  may  have;  use  of  fixed 
budget  schedules  so  that  there  can  be  no  favoritism  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer;  periodic  home  visits  to  keep 
check  on  continued  eligibility;  case  reviews  conducted  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  to  evaluate  the 
efficiency  and  accuracy  of  relief  eligibility  determination 
in  the  localities;  use  of  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  to  place  employable  relief  recipients;  refusal  of 
relief  in  cases  of  refusal  to  work;  civil  and  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  persons  who  fraudulently  accept  relief;  taking 
of  liens  and  assignments  against  property  and  other  assets 
of  applicants  who  are  unable  to  liquidate  such  assets, 
making  it  possible  for  the  government  to  be  reimbursed 
later  for  such  assistance  as  is  given. 
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These  procedures,  and  others,  mean  maximum  protection 
of  public  funds  and  hold  fraud  to  a  minimum.  Obviously  these 
administrative  devices  have  made  it  possible  to  save  incalcul- 
able sums  of  money  that  might  otherwise  have  been  distributed. 

In  addition,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  returned  to  the 
public  treasury  through  assignments  on  assets,  and  through 
refunds.  Enforcement  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  relatives 
and  the  realization  of  cash  assets  from  insurance  (leaving  the 
relief  family  with  adequate  protection  at  a  lower  premium 
cost)  make  available  for  relief  families  millions  of  dollars 
annually  which  are  used  for  their  maintenance  off  the  relief 
rolls  or  at  reduced  relief  allowances. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration, in  true  democratice  fashion, 
goes  directly  to  the  community  in  working 
out  the  public  assistance  program,  in  getting  cooperation  and 
support  from  all  groups  in  the  community  to  insure  an  eco- 
nomical and  effective  administration  of  public  aid,  in  giving 
the  community  an  everyday  opportunity  to  participate  directly 
in  the  relief  decisions  made  by  the  welfare  administration.  If 
it  is  remembered  that  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  been  involved  in  applications  for  aid  and  that  additional 
millions — relatives,  friends,  neighbors,  employers,  merchants, 
members  of  public  and  private  agencies,  and  fraternal,  relig- 
ious, and  labor  groups — are  consulted  regarding  claims  and 
statements  made  in  relief  applications,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  have  played  a  direct 
role  in  the  public  assistance  program.  When  it  is  realized  that 
several  million  citizens  of  the  State  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  on  relief,  it  is  evident  that  few  government  agencies  have 
been  in  closer  or  wider  contact  with  the  community.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare — the  supervising 
agency  of  local  departments  of  welfare — and  many  of  these  local 
departments  have  boards  of  citizens  from  diverse  walks  in 
life  who  represent  various  aspects  of  public  opinion  and  gener- 
ously give  their  time  and  effort  to  the  formulation  of  public 
assistance  policies,  thus  representing  full  democratic  participa- 
tion by  the  community  in  social  welfare  policy-making  and 
management. 


You  and  I  Help 
Make  Decisions 
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Commentary  on 
Chiseling 


Lest  the  reader  receive  the  impression 
from  the  listing  of  these  many  and  varied 
procedures  that  relief  applicants  are  a 
group  of  citizens  who  have  a  monopoly  on  dishonesty,  it  should 
be  said  that  relief  applicants  and  recipients  are  as  honest  as 
the  rest  of  us.  They  are  not  "different";  they  are  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  general  population — no  better,  no  worse.  The  safe- 
guards mentioned  are  essential  in  any  system  that  distributes 
public  funds,  for  among  any  group  of  human  beings  there  are 
individuals  who  mistakenly  believe  they  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing, others  who  try  anything  once,  the  inevitable  chiselers. 

The  facts  to  assure  you  of  the  honesty  of  the  average  relief 
recipient  are  taken  from  New  York  City,  where  investigation 
and  eligibility  determination  are  as  difficult  as  in  any  other  com- 
munity in  New  York  State,  if  not  considerably  more  so.  Ex- 
haustive examination  of  two  factors  which  normally  are  easier 
of  concealment  than  others,  especially  in  such  a  great  metrop- 
olis— unreported  employment  and  unreported  savings — showed 
the  following: 

Clearances  of  the  names  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  against  the  city's  relief  rolls  made  it  possible  to 
stop  or  reduce  relief  in  only  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent 
of  all  the  clearances  made. 

Of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  names  checked  against 
bank  account  records,  only  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  names  cleared  showed  bank  accounts  in  excess  of 
$100.  Many  of  these  small  savings  were  for  burial  pur- 
poses, allowable  under  welfare  administration  regulations. 

The  income  tax  bureau  would  tell  you  that  this  is  a  remark- 
able record  of  honesty. 

The  relief  application  is  not  delayed  until  completion  of 
these  processes.  An  emergent  application  or  an  application  that 
becomes  emergent,  is  handled  as  such,  the  investigation  being 
completed  after  the  emergency  has  been  met. 

It  is  obvious  that  public  welfare  administration  does  every- 
thing possible  and  practical  to  protect  public  funds. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

1940 


PERCENT 

0   10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 


DENIED         |  \ APPROVED 
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Complaint,  Criticism,  Controversy 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IS  COSTLY  .  .  "THOSE  RELIEFERS"  .  .  PUBLIC  AID 
IS  HARMFUL  .  .  AND  IT'S  PATERNAL  .  .  INVESTIGATION  IS  HUMILIATING  .  . 
OPPOSITION  TO  GOVERNMENTAL  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


Large  Obligation 
of  Relief  Costs 


It  is  a  large  obligation — a  large  cost, 
providing  for  New  York's  public  assis- 
tance population.  However,  the  cost 
of  public  welfare  has  been  declining  steadily  in  the  State  and 
every  reasonable  means  is  being  used  to  continue  that  decline. 

It  is  manifest  that  government  can  have  no  more  important 
function  than  that  of  providing  the  necessities  of  life  for  des- 
titute men,  women  and  children.  If  public  expenditures  are  to 
be  cut,  this  certainly  is  the  last  place  in  which  to  thrust  the 
knife.  The  notion  that  relief  allowances  can  be  cut  without  in- 
juring dependent  families,  is  fallacious. 

Equally  fallacious,  we  have  learned,  is  the  notion  that  de- 
pendency will  disappear  and  with  it  the  necessity  for  public 
aid.  The  amount  of  need  and  aid  will  decrease,  but  public 
assistance  will  remain  as  much  a  normal  government  expense 
as  education,  health  and  other  necessary  functions. 


"Those  Reliefers" 


They're  this,  that  and  the  other  thing. 
Again  the  fact  will  expose  the  fallacy. 
People  on  relief  are  no  different  than  other  people.  And  this 
comes  as  a  great  shock  to  the  critic  of  relief  recipients  when 
he  meets — relief  recipients.  Or  when  a  friend  winds  up  on 
the  rolls.  Or  dependency  strikes  within  the  family.  Or  if  his 
good,  conscientious,  hard-working  neighbor  is  suddenly  left 
without  any  work  to  do.  The  mistaken  critic  is  quite  likely, 
then,  to  change  his  attack  from  relief  recipients  living  in  luxury 
to  relief  recipients  being  starved  to  death.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  information,  degree  of  understanding,  and  personal  view- 
point. 
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'Relief  is  Harmful" 


Another  misconception  of  some  well- 
meaning  citizens  is  that  public  relief 
debases  recipients,  tends  to  establish  a  pauper  class,  and  en- 
courages shiftlessness.  This  thinking  avoids  the  reality  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  distress  and  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  public  aid.  The  omission  of  an  alternative 
to  public  aid  indicates  that  the  critic  would  feel  it  less  debasing 
for  human  beings  to  starve,  go  homeless,  go  unclothed,  go 
without  needed  medical  care.  Of  course,  he  doesn't  mean  that. 
He  does  prefer  to  ignore  the  whole  picture  of  mass  need  and 
focus  his  attention  on  an  obtuse  moral  aspect  of  the  scene. 

And  this  moral  aspect  is  the  clue  to  the  source  of  such  think- 
ing. If  you  follow  the  clue  it  will  lead  you  far  back  into  time, 
to  a  pioneer  period  in  American  history  when  all  men  who 
wanted  work  could  have  work,  when  the  jobless  man  was  the 
town  tramp  or  ne'er-do-well  who  wouldn't  work  for  love  or 
money.  If  he  had  a  family,  the  town  had  to  feed  and  shelter 
it.  Relief  given  under  such  circumstances  was  seen  for  what  it 
was,  an  imposition  on  the  community  of  hard-working  citizens 
who  could  ill  afford  to  divide  their  little  resources,  especially 
under  such  circumstances.  It  was  consijderqd  sinful  for  such  a 
person  to  accept  public  aid  tor  himself  or  his  family.  It  was 
taking  something  for  nothing,  without  working  for  it.  The 
early  American,  grateful  to  God  for  the  humblest  living  he 
was  able  to  wrest  from  the  soil,  felt  that  punishment  would  be 
visited  upon  the  shirker  who  sought  his  living  without  making 
a  just  contribution.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  morality  or 
the  reasoning  of  that  approach.  It  came  from  the  early  con- 
ditions of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries — and  it 
was  as  real  as  sweat  and  tears.  But  that  agricultural,  work- 
for-all,  society  is  ancient  history.  Our  millions  of  jobless  are 
workless  because  there  isn't  enough  employment  for  all — not 
because  they  are  shiftless.  The  turnover  rate  and  cross-section 
population  of  our  relief  rolls  show  they're  not  shiftless;  our 
case  records  illustrate  they  are  honest  citizens  eager  to  support 
themselves. 

The  relief  recipient  who  is  anxious  to  work  but  cannot  be 
given  that  opportunity  is  not  debased  in  accepting  a  relief 
check.  He  has  made  his  contribution  to  the  general  wealth, 
resources  and  facilities  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and 
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he  is  anxious  to  continue  that  contribution — but  is  unable  to 
do  so  because  the  system  which  he  helped  to  create  now  bars 
him  and  millions  like  him.  When  he  is  permitted  to  work 
again,  his  contribution  to  society  will  continue  and  he  will  bear 
all  of  its  burdens — including  public  assistance — like  the  next 
fellow.  All  he  seeks  is  an  opportunity  to  do  just  that. 

Let  us  realize  that  unemployment — the  enervating,  morale- 
cracking,  black  days,  weeks  and  months  of  idleness — is  the 
debasing  factor.  A  man  deprived  of  his  historic  role  of  bread- 
winner through  no  fault  of  his  own,  kept  in  trying  idleness 
through  conditions  not  of  his  making  and  beyond  his  control, 
begins  to  question  his  own  real  abilities  and  qualities,  loses 
self-confidence,  eventually  may  lose  his  grip  on  himself.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  unemployment  affects  morale  and  char- 
acter. Let's  face  the  horrible  fact — it  is  a  black  rot  that  in 
time  will  eat  away  a  man's  heart  and  leave  him  a  whimpering 
creature  imprisoned  by  fear  and  doubt.  But  unemployment 
does  that — not  public  assistance. 

As  for  creating  a  "pauper  class,"  America  has  no  "pauper 
class."  It  has  a  large,  changing,  turnover  of  unemployed  work- 
ers. No  human  being  is  a  pauper. 

~  One  criticism  of  public  assistance  is  that  it  is 

  paternalistic.   It  is.   So  is  public  education, 

free  libraries,  tax-supported  hospitals,  health  services,  and 
about  everything  else  that  government  does.  Such  paternalism 
is  the  heart  of  democracy.  It  is  the  expression  of  democracy's 
concern  for  the  individual.  It  distinguishes  democracy  from 
totalitarianism,  which  is  the  subordination  and  subjugation  of 
the  individual  to  the  interests  of  a  political  regime.  In  other 
words,  if  government  doesn't  exist  for  the  welfare  of  its  people, 
it  can  have  no  valid  reason  for  existence. 


It  needn't  be.  It  shouldn't  be.  No  one 
likes  to  be  "investigated."  All  of  us  are, 
however,  when  we  apply  for  credit.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  necessary  to  use  investigative  procedures  to  estab- 
lish eligibility  for  public  aid,  for  the  law  focuses  on  need  as 
the  major  eligibility  requirement.  The  public  social  worker  is 
trained  to  be  careful  that  the  interviewing  and  investigative 
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"Investigation 
Is  Humiliating" 
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processes  are  not  humiliating  and  damaging  to  the  applicant 
and  recipient.  The  inevitable  surveillance  of  the  relief  popula- 
tion to  keep  check  on  eligibility  is  not  an  ideal  or  desirable 
situation — it  is  a  practical  one.  Social  insurance,  with  benefits 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  subject  to  a  needs  test  eliminates 
this  surveillance. 

It  is  human  instinct  to  regard  the  new  and  the 
strange  with  suspicion — particularly  when  it  is 
identified  with  government.  Especially  these 
days,  when  liberties  and  freedoms  are  threatened  at  every 
hand,  all  of  us  must  watch  government  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently. Any  new  function,  such  as  wide-scale  public  aid,  is 
suspect  until  it  has  proved  its  validity,-  its  right  to  be  included 
in  our  democratic  system — particularly  because  of  the  costliness 
of  the  operation  and  its  susceptibility  to  political  manipulation. 

Other  Suspicions 

However,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  aid  to  the  needy  is 
not  accepted  as  a  necessary  or  proper  function  of  government 
by  a  number  of  our  citizens,  despite  the  pressing  facts  indicated 
by  the  relief  rolls,  the  employment  indices  and  the  serious 
growth  of  insecurity  among  our  wage-earners.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  record  that  there  was  opposition  to  the  abolition  of 
the  1 2-hour  day,  to  aid  for  dependent  children,  to  universal 
education,  to  workmen's  compensation,  and  other  social  im- 
provements that  rapidly-changing  conditions  made  urgent.  Op- 
ponents charged  that  reduction  of  the  12-hour  day  would  make 
workers  shiftless  and  leisure-minded.  Critics  of  aid  to  depen- 
dent children  warned  that  wives  would  murder  their  unwary 
husbands  to  become  eligible  for  the  benefits.  Antagonists  of 
workmen's  compensation  became  horrified  at  the  spectre  of 
workers  coolly  mutilating  themselves  to  obtain  accident  com- 
pensation. Those  hostile  to  universal  education  foresaw  the 
near  future  in  which  everybody  would  be  so  well  educated 
that  no  one  would  work — except  at  the  most  pleasant  and 
lucrative  tasks. 

When  unemployment  relief  came  along,  it  had  its  dire  pre- 
dictors, too.  They  said:  Giving  money  to  the  unemployed  was 
an  impractical  program  because  obviously  it  would  collapse  in 


Suspicion 
of  the  New 
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short  order  through  graft;  if  this  didn't  happen  because  of 
extraordinary  honesty  and  efficiency  never  before  seen  in  public 
service,  then  continuance  of  relief  would  mean  that  millions  of 
people  on  the  rolls  would  never  get  off;  America  would  soon 
become  a  nation  of  work-shy  citizens,  and  "bust  in  bankruptcy" 
in  a  number  of  years. 

Experience  shows  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  ruined  prac- 
tically nobody;  wives  have  not  done  away  with  their  husbands 
to  collect  aid  to  dependent  children  allowances;  that  as  yet 
workmen's  compensation  hasn't  transformed  us  into  a  handless, 
legless  and  eyeless  race;  instead  of  universal  education  encour- 
aging our  youth  to  avoid  hard  work,  the  college  graduate 
starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  is  an  American  tradition 
not  an  oddity;  rather  than  preference  for  relief,  millions  leave 
the  relief  rolls  annually  for  jobs,  and  they  regard  relief  as  a 
necessary  evil  rather  than  tolerate  it»as  a  way  of  life;  "extraor- 
dinary honesty  and  efficiency  never  before  seen  in  public 
service"  must  have  happened  in  New  York  because  graft  has 
never  blackened  its  public  assistance  program  though  some 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  have  been  handled  by  its  departments 
of  welfare. 

Critics  Are  Helpful 

Many  of  these  critics  of  social  programs  have  lived  to 
become  exponents  instead  of  opponents.  Their  honest  criticism 
'  aided  immeasurably  in  getting  sound  legislation  and  in  guiding 
the  administration  of  such  programs.  Over-zealous  public  of- 
ficials were  kept  in  line  by  alert,  intelligent  critics  and  probably 
saved  the  embarrassment  of  major  mistakes  which  would  have 
reflected  on  the  programs,  a  far  more  serious  matter  than 
official  embarrassment. 

All  of  us  bristle  in  the  face  of  cheap  criticism, 
foundationless  attacks  hawked  by  those  with 
ulterior  motives  who  would  misuse  the  public 
welfare  to  promote  their  own  mean  ends.  But  the  honest  critic 
of  public  welfare  is  a  rare  and  priceless  citizen  whose  observa- 
tions are  sought — and  eagerly  sought — by  every  public  welfare 
administrator  worth  his  salt.  The  honest  critic  is  that  invalu- 
able brand  of  citizen  who  takes  the  time  and  effort  to  learn 


Invitation 
to  Criticism 
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what  it  is  all  about,  and  then  offers  sensible  suggestions  in  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  He  goes  about  his  interest  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  conferring  with  public  welfare  officials  and  others 
concerned  with  public  assistance.  Quite  often  his  interest  earns 
him  an  invitation  to  serve  as  an  advisory  board  member  of  a 
welfare  department,  where  his  contributions  become  part  and 
parcel  of  his  government's  efforts  to  serve  the  needy. 


Our  State  Board 
of  Social  Welfare 


The  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare,  for  example, 
have  sacrificed  time  and  effort  and  per- 
sonal interests  over  a  period  of  years.  They  represent  various 
phases  of  public  opinion,  religious  faiths,  racial  interests,  the 
two  major  political  philosophies,  urban  and  rural  areas,  every 
judicial  district  in  the  State.  They  come  from  industry,  medi- 
cine, social  work,  law,  commerce,  journalism  and  other  walks 
of  life.  They  are  the  best  informed  laymen  on  social  problems 
in  the  State,  and  they  have  therefore  contributed  heavily  and 
invaluably  to  the  successful  promotion  of  the  public  welfare 
of  our  13,500,000  citizens. 

Much  of  the  wealth  of  intelligence,  knowledge  and  training 
of  America  is  within  the  borders  of  New  York.  The  task  of 
helping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  is  one  that 
requires  all  the  thought,  study  and  experience  the  community 
can  bring  to  it.  And  we  who  shoulder  this  burden  officially 
are  anxious  to  have  all  the  aid  and  advice  we  can  get.  Our 
door  is  open — wide  open — to  you  who  would  help  us  carry  on. 
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From  Here  On — What? 

HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  CONTINUE?  .  .  IT  IS  PERMANENT  FOR  THE  AGED  AND 
THE  SICK  AND  OTHERS,  BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  THOUSANDS  ON  HOME 
RELIEF  AND  WPA?  .  .  ARE  THEY  PERMANENT  RECIPIENTS,  TOO?  .  .  D7  SO, 
WHY?  .  .  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  REDUCE  THE  ROLLS  AND  THE  COSTS?  .  . 
WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURB  OF  ALL  THIS? 


The  Basic  Problem 


The  basic  problem  of  mass  need 
stems  from  the  industrial  system,  as 
we  have  seen.  It  is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to  America.  It  is 
common  to  industrialized  countries  the  world  over.  How — or 
whether — these  economic  hazards  now  inherent  in  the  modern 
world's  industrial  civilization  can  be  eradicated,  is  a  theme  not 
within  the  province  of  this  discussion.  The  public  welfare  ad- 
ministrator is  concerned  only  with  the  social  condition  of  de- 
pendency produced  by  these  factors.  It  is  society's  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  the  causative  elements  on  a  corrective  or  on 
an  ameliorative  basis.  Up  to  the  present,  the  emphasis  has 
been  largely  on  practical  palliatives  like  public  assistance  and 
social  insurance,  although  some  current  legislation,  like  the 
wages  and  hours  act,  seeks  to  remedy  basic  defects  at  their 
source.  Few  of  us  can  hope  to  know  the  complete  or  final 
answer. 

But  we  do  know  that  one  primary  objective  of  public  wel- 
fare is  to  help  recipients  to  become  self-sufficient  and  indepen- 
dent of  public  aid.  Among  certain  groups  in  the  public  assis- 
tance population,  this  goal  is  a  limited  one.  Among  other 
groups,  the  goal  has  been  realized  with  considerable  success. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  human  need  has  been  reduced 
greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  New  York  presents  a  typical 
picture  of  this.  The  public  assistance  population  has  declined 
as  a  whole.  That  is,  one  part  has  been  dropping  rapidly  and 
the  other  part  has  been  rising  slowly.  Home  relief  cases  today 
are  only  46  per  cent  of  the  peak  monthly  caseload  in  1935.  Aid 
to  dependent  children  cases  are  9.4  per  cent  less  than  at  the 
high  point  two  years  ago.  Blind  assistance  has  risen  32  per 
cent  and  old  age  assistance  124  per  cent  in  the  last  six  years. 
The  Federal  Government's  WPA  cases  have  dropped  by  73 
per  cent  since  the  peak  six  years  ago. 
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Reducing  Caseloads 
and  Their  Costs 


Let  us  sec  what  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  are  regarding  continued  re- 
duction of  the  public  assistance  rolls 
and  costs.  Obviously  the  factors  of  age,  physical  and  mental  hand- 
icaps, chronic  sickness  and  loss  of  skills  in  the  old  age  assistance- 
group  preclude  a  self-supporting  status  for  the  majority  of 
these  aged  men  and  women.  These  rolls  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  immediate  future  because  of  the  rise  in  need 
among  this  group,  because  the  proportion  of  aged  in  our  popu- 
lation is  increasing  daily  and  will  for  decades,  and  because  of 
the  decreasing  ability  of  relatives  to  support  them.  This  latter 
factor  becomes  more  pertinent  as  our  population  continues  to 
concentrate  in  urban  areas  where  living  costs  are  higher;  where 
limited  housing  means  higher  rentals  and  smaller  apartments, 
and  an  additional  room  for  aged  relatives  becomes  a  major 
item  of  expense;  and  where  the  shifting  of  our  industrial  system 
toward  a  credit  economy  has  gone  farther  and  has  taught  many 
of  us  to  live  on  a  scale  beyond  our  means  as  a  matter  of  custom. 
The  draining  medical  costs  occasioned  by  the  unprecedentC  1 
high  incidence  of  certain  diseases — cancer,  heart,  nephritis — 
associated  with  maturity,  cut  deeply  into  family  incomes.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  widespread  belief  among  our  present  generati 
that  society  owes  a  "pension"  to  those  it  has  worn  out  in  la: 
tories,  mines,  offices  and  farms,  and  discarded,  or  barred  from 
self-support  through  age  deadlines  in  industry  and  commerce. 
However,  the  assumption  of  support  by  relatives  and  friends 
who  reach  income  levels  permitting  them  to  take  over  the  care 
of  the  aged,  is  a  reasonably  active  avenue  to  case  and  cost 
reduction. 

In  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  children 
are  too  young  to  work,  and  the  mother's  task  recognized  by 
this  legislation  is  to  devote  her  time  and  attention  to  children 
in  the  home.  In  this  group,  too,  public  assistance  allowances 
are  discontinued  or  lowered  because  relatives  and  friends  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  families,  the  mother  gets  work, 
older  children  obtain  employment,  or  because  of  remarriage 
of  the  widow.  The  current  decline  is  due  to  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The  handicap  of  blindness  is  accentuated  in  such  job  markets 
as  today's,  although  a  number  of  recipients  become  self-sup- 
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porting  by  blind  workshop  earnings,  jobs  obtained  in  private 
industry  through  interested  employers,  and  improvement  in 
vision  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  take  care 
of  _himself.  Increased  income  on  the  part  of  relatives  and 
friends  which  makes  it  possible  to  support  recipients,  also  ac- 
counts for  some  case  closings  among  the  blind. 

Today's  Home  Relief  Population 

The  groups  in  the  relief  population  which  are  most  able  to 
take  advantage  of  self-support  opportunities,  are,  of  course, 
the  home  relief  and  WPA  groups.  The  employables  among 
them  are  highly  responsive  to  job  openings.  The  unemploy- 
ables  cannot  fill  jobs,  and  there  is  little  or  no  relationship  be- 
tween their  number  on  public  assistance  rolls  and  the  number 
of  jobs  that  might  be  available  in  the  labor  market  at  any 
given  time.  Four  recent  studies  concerning  the  employability 
of  home  relief  recipients  produced  very  significant  information: 


Per  cent  of  Cases 

Place,  Date  of  Study  with  One  or  More 

Employables 

Pennsylvania,  April  1941  •   60.3 

Illinois,  Fiscal  Year  1940   56.4 

Milwaukee  Co.,  Wise,  January  1941   60.4 

New  York,  September  1940   56.3 


The  significance  of  an  employable  in  a  relief  family  is,  of 
course,  that  employment  for  that  member  will  mean  closing 
of  the  case  or  substantial  reduction  of  the  amount  of  public 
assistance.  Several  thousand  New  York  relief  recipients  are 
employed  full  time  or  part-time,  but  their  earnings  are  insuf- 
ficient to  support  their  families  and  they  are  given  supple- 
mentary public  assistance. 

Other  vital  facts  found  to  be  common  characteristics  of  the 
four  relief  populations  are  these: 

Only  a  small  minority  of  the  employables  possessed  skilled 
training,  unskilled  workers  forming  the  largest  single 
group  of  employables. 

Relief  employables  contained  a  higher  proportion  of  older 
workers  and  young,  inexperienced  persons  than  the  rest 
of  the  labor  force. 
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At  any  given  time,  the  general  relief  rolls  contain  only  a 
fractional  number  of  the  total  unemployed. 

Not  more  than  about  three-fifths  of  the  cases  contain  an  em- 
ployable person.  The  large  minority  of  cases  with  no  employ- 
able person  cannot  be  expected  to  benefit  directly  from  the 
increasing  employment  of  the  defense  program.  Then  again, 
the  families  in  which  there  are  employables  are  also  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  competition  for  jobs,  because  only  a  small 
minority  possess  any  skilled  training  at  all;  many  are  either  too 
old  or  too  young  to  compete  favorably  with  the  unemployed 
not  on  relief — and  relief  families  today  have  fewer  employable 
persons  than  do  families  in  the  general  population.  Further- 
more, there  are  such  factors  as  race,  sex,  citizenship,  type  of 
employment  experience  and  duration  of  unemployment  which 
retard  the  placement  of  relief  employables  under  current  stand- 
ards of  industry.  Of  major  point,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the 
employables  on  public  assistance  rolls  comprise  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  total  unemployed  group. 

These  established  facts  indicate  that  the  employable  portion 
of  the  relief  rolls  today  consists  largely  of  marginal  workers 
who  can  be  absorbed  by  industry  only  if  employment  continues 
to  increase,  the  current  specifications  of  employers  are  relaxed, 
and  special  efforts  are  made  to  rehabilitate  and  integrate  these 
persons  into  industry. 

The  employability  of  the  WPA  population  is  probably  con- 
siderably higher  because  the  more  employable  among  the  home 
relief  recipients  are  referred  to  WPA  jobs.  However,  although 
WPA  has  siphoned  off  skilled  workers  from  the  home  relief 
rolls,  the  defense  program  in  turn  has  drained  WPA  of  many 
or  all  of  those  skilled  workers. 

Relief  Rolls  And  Payrolls 

The  responsiveness  of  the  employables  to  work  opportunities 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1940  some  226,000  home  relief 
cases  in  the  State  were  closed,  primarily  because  of  employment 
— even  though  many  of  these  job  opportunities  were  tempo- 
rary, seasonal  or  otherwise  limited.  The  continual  turnover  in 
the  relief  population  and  the  eagerness  with  which  employable 
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recipients  take  advantage  of  job  opportunities  is  again  empha- 
sized by  the  relationship  between  relief  rolls  and  the  index  of 
factory  employment.  (See  chart.)  This  comparison  shows  that 
a  rise  in  the  factory  employment  index  is  matched  by  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  relief  cases,  and  vice  versa — an  index  not  only 
of  the  willingness  to  work  of  the  relief  recipient  but  an  index 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  public  welfare  administration.  As  pay- 
rolls go  up,  relief  rolls  go  down. 

Public  Assistance  Policies  Help 

Public  assistance  policies  assure  continuance  of  such  off-relief 
trends,  for  relief  is  refused  employable  recipients  who  refuse 
jobs ;  periodic  registration  for  employment  with  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service  is  a  requirement  for  continuation  of 
relief;  allowances  are  granted  for  work  expenses  to  encourage 
part-time  employment  and  acceptance  of  jobs  by  non-heads  of 
relief  families;  former  employers  of  recipients  are  contacted  in 
efforts  to  reinstate  the  jobless;  recipients  are  referred  to  de- 
fense training  and  domestic  training  classes,  and  other  proce- 
dures are  exercised  to  aid  recipients  obtain  work.  The  whole 
public  assistance  program  is  centered  on  the  goal  of  helping 
recipients  to  become  self-supporting. 

Competition  For  Jobs 

The  competitive  conditions  in  the  current  labor  market  that 
confront  the  public  assistance  recipient  are  many  and  varied, 
as  we  just  learned.  However,  there  are  other  handicaps. 

Registration  figures  of  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service — the  official  government  agency  for  job  placement  of 
relief  recipients  and  non-relief  persons — show  that  there  are 
two  non-relief  jobless  registered  for  every  relief  recipient. 

There  is,  too,  the  natural  increase  in  the  national  labor 
force,  some  600,000  new  job  competitors  annually. 

In  addition,  the  productivity  per  worker  continues  to  increase 
through  technological  development,  the  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  stimulating  this  development.  Orders  for  new  labor- 
saving  farm  machinery  are  likewise  multiplying  because  of  the 
farm  labor  shortage;  and  power  farming  as  against  manual 
farming  is  fast  becoming  the  order  of  the  day. 
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Discrimination  Costs  Us  Money 

Ignorance  of  the  factors  that  make  public  assistance  neces- 
sary and  the  conditions  that  force  destitute  people  to  accept 
such  assistance  is  responsible  for  the  very  real  discrimination 
against  relief  recipients  practiced  by  some  employers,  and  the 
refusal  of  certain  firms  to  recognize  WPA  employment  as  work 
experience.  This  discrimination  is  so  widespread  some  recipients 
defensively  omit  all  reference  to  relief  or  WPA  experience. 
That  any  citizen  can  so  soon  forget  the  poignant  lessons  of  the 
Thirties  and  be  so  ignorant  of  the  society  that  provides  him 
with  his  living  and  civil  rights,  as  to  visit  such  prejudices  upon 
other  American  men  and  women  who  seek  only  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  their  own  living,  is  as  incomprehensible  as  it  is 
anti-social.  An  employer  has  the  right  to  hire  whom  he  will. 
But  no  American  has  the  right  to  discriminate  against  another 
solely  because  that  person  happened  to  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  without  work  and  was  forced  to  accept  public  assistance 
to  save  himself  and  his  family  from  disaster. 

Aside  from  the  equities  and  the  inequities  involved,  the 
pocketbook  effect  of  such  decisions  is  that  it  costs  the  State  and 
localities — meaning  these  employers  and  the  rest  of  us — ap- 
proximately $40  every  month  a  family  must  remain  on  relief 
because  of  such  bias.  If  it  takes  the  recipient  a  year  to  beat 
that  discrimination  and  get  a  job,  that  decision  will  cost  *us 
$480.  Multiply  that  $480  by  several  thousand — how  many 
we  don't  know — and  you'll  have  some  idea  what  discrimination 
against  relief  recipients  is  assessing  us. 

A  particular  group  within  the  relief  population  that  is  es- 
pecially earmarked  for  discrimination  is  the  non-citizen.  New 
York  City  being  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  immigrants,  it  is 
natural  that  a  large  number  of  foreign-born  reside  in  the  State, 
particularly  in  New  York  City.  In  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  relief  cases,  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  non-citizen.  The 
Federal  Government  bars  aliens  from  the  opportunity  to  work 
out  their  public  support  on  WPA  jobs.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  the  localities,  through  home 
relief.  Aside  from  the  question  of  whether  the  world's  greatest 
democracy  should  officially  indulge  in  discriminatory  practices 
against  any  group  of  human  beings  it  has  invited  and  permitted 
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to  live  within  its  borders — especially  considering  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American-born  children  in  these  families — the 
financial  impact  of  the  situation  is  serious.  Discrimination  by 
employers  threatens  to  freeze  this  segment  of  the  relief  popu- 
lation and  make  it  a  permanent  burden.  Some  of  these  non- 
citizens  are  highly-skilled  craftsmen  who  can  be  used  safely 
and  effectively  in  our  defense  program.  The  whole  situation  is 
one  that  calls  more  for  reason  than  rancor. 

The  Defense  Job  Market 

Defense  production  has  resulted  in  expansion  of  the  labor 
market,  directly  and  indirectly.  It  should  continue  to  do  so. 
However,  the  huge  industrial  plant  of  New  York  City  has 
been  more  geared  to  consumer-industries  than  munitions  and 
aircraft  manufacturing,  and  consequently  it  has  not  as  yet  had 
the  proportionate  benefits  from  defense  contracts  that  have 
been  true  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

For  example,  among  the  leading  ten  industrial  states  New 
York  ranks  seventh  in  per  capita  value  of  Army  and  Navy  con- 
tracts awarded.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1941,  de- 
fense contracts  and  expenditures  amounted  to  $  1 30. 1 7  per  capita 
in  New  York  State,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  per 
capita  value  of  contracts  placed  in  each  of  the  two  states  at 
the  head  of  the  list — Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Nevertheless,  alteration  and  expansion  of  our  physical  plant 
and  farming  out  of  defense  contracts  among  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers have  been  speeded  under  the  leadership  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, defense  authorities,  industrial  leaders,  and  others. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  change  from  our  peace- 
time economy  to  a  defense  or  virtual  war-time  level,  will  create 
serious  dislocations  and  depressive  conditions,  just  as  the 
change  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  society  produced 
unstable  commerce  and  unstable  employment.  Priority  restric- 
tions, for  example,  will  force  a  number  of  plants  to  close, 
slow  down,  or  temporarily  stop  production  pending  retooling 
for  the  defense  program.  The  plan  to  cut  automobile  produc- 
tion, for  instance,  an  industry  upon  which  6,000,000  workers 
are  said  to  depend  for  their  living,  directly  or  indirectly,  will 
have  its  repercussions  throughout  the  nation,  although  the  heart 
of  the  automobile  production  is  located  in  the  central  states. 
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Many  of  the  displaced  workers  will,  of  course,  obtain  other 
jobs  in  time,  but  such  drastic  interruptions  in  production  and 
employment  will  make  themselves  felt  and,  in  some  measure 
not  yet  foreseen,  will  offset  the  employment  gains  which  have 
characterized  the  defense  efforts  to  date.  We  can  visualize 
the  skilled  mechanical  worker  being  absorbed.  But  what  about 
the  white-collar  worker?  Automobile  salesmen  without  cars 
to  sell?  Service  and  distribution  system  workers  without  ma- 
terials to  service  and  distribute?  (Many  of  these  skills  are 
labor  market  surpluses.)  All  over  America  today  minor  de- 
pressions in  various  manufacturing  and  industrial  areas  are 
setting  in,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  these  situations  as 
dependency-making  factors. 

The  current  defense  labor  market  requirements,  of  course, 
are  primarily  for  highly-skilled  workers,  skills  which  are  not 
found  in  today's  home  relief  or  WPA  population.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  skills  were  scarce  in  the  relief  population  back  in 
1936.  Only  12  per  cent  of  New  York's  employable  recipients 
in  1940  were  classified  as  skilled  workers  or  craftsmen,  and 
over  45  per  cent  were  over  45  years  old.  Only  when  the  labor 
market  calls  for  large  groups  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled, 
particularly  the  latter,  will  the  great  majority  of  employables 
and  near-employables  now  on  relief  get  jobs.  As  former 
skilled  workers  currently  employed  out  of  their  skilled  trades 
return  to  those  skilled  trades,  the  unemployed  on  relief  will 
be  among  the  competitors  for  the  vacated  unskilled  jobs. 

All  over  the  State,  defense  job  training  classes  are  being 
held.  This  program,  in  some  measure,  will  build  a  bridge  over 
which  a  number  of  relief  recipients  will  pass  from  dependency 
to  self-support.  Non-defense  workers,  taking  the  same  route, 
will  leave  jobs  to  be  filled.  New,  long-range,  courses  must  be 
planned,  operated  and  revised  continually,  for  already  certain 
classes  of  so-called  defense  skills  are  no  longer  needed. 

Today's  Task — Rehabilitation 

Greater  emphasis  upon  rehabilitation  is  now  becoming  pos- 
sible with  a  declining  relief  population,  and  this  objective  is 
already  being  followed  in  our  public  welfare  programs.  Today 
America  needs  every  citizen,  and  more  than  ever  we  realize 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  conserving  human  values. 
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Wherever  possible,  we  must  work  painstakingly  with  every 
individual  to  make  him  a  self-sufficient  and  useful  citizen. 

We  must  operate  a  program  that  will  transplant  employ- 
able recipients  to  communities  where  they  can  be  placed  in 
available  jobs,  even  though  it  may  mean  paying  all  the  trans- 
portation and  settling  costs  involved.  It  would  be  a  wise  in- 
vestment that  would  save  many  times  the  initial  cost. 

We  must  develop  vocational  retraining  for  adults  whose 
skills  are  obsolete,  a  most  vital  and  neglected  phase  of  adult 
education.  We  must  provide  vocational  training  for  our  youths 
so  that  they  will  enter  the  changing  labor  market  of  tomorrow 
prepared  for  self-support,  and  not  go  unguided — toward  the 
relief  road  of  tomorrow. 

Our  educational  program  must  be  geared  to  the  realistic 
needs  of  earning  a  living,  rather  than  blind  preparation  for 
fields  and  professions  whose  unemployed  are  already  on  relief 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands — or  for  fields  and  professions 
which  are  doomed  by  the  swift  march  of  industrial  progress. 

Private  Agencies'  Help  Is  Needed 

These  many-sided  tasks  become  more  complex  during  these 
difficult  days.  All  the  social  resources  of  the  community  are 
needed  to  establish  a  fully  effective  program  of  care  for  the 
depression's  casualties,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  plan  of  pre- 
vention of  such  casualties.  More  than  ever  is  the  private  social 
welfare  agency's  cooperation  with  the  public  agency  a  vital 
relationship.  These  voluntary  social  agencies,  institutions,  hos- 
pitals, and  health  units  are  bulwarks  that  test  the  tides  of  want 
and  they  are  doing  a  yeoman's  job  in  alleviating  the  suffering 
and  maladjustment  that  have  become  our  bitter  burden  through 
the  last  ten  years.  More  and  more  does  it  become  clear  as 
our  social  vision  improves  and  we  grasp  the  scope  of  our  task, 
that  if  we  are  to  help  people  effectively,  our  private  and  public 
agencies  must  plan  and  develop  the  program  jointly.  Ours 
is  a  responsibility  that  requires  the  full  use  of  every  unit  of 
social  service.  The  scourge  of  depressing  years  upon  our 
people,  physically,  emotionally,  mentally,  has  come  upon  us. 
We  could  not  escape  it  completely.  Our  problem  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  graver  than  we  think. 
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The  Background  Of  Insecurity 

Nine  of  every  ten  persons  on  relief  in  this  State  are  city 
dwellers.  High  incidence  of  dependency  is  a  characteristic  of 
urban  areas,  is  due  to  the  high  proportion  of  persons  de- 
pendent upon  wages,  the  greater  economic  fluctuations  inherent 
in  huge  commercial,  manufacturing  and  industrial  centers,  and 
the  higher  living  costs.  In  New  York  82.8  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  in  urban  areas  and  are  thus  subject  to  the  full  im- 
pact of  economic  hazards.  Deep  concentration  of  population 
is  found  in  seven  cities,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse, Yonkers,  Albany  and  Utica — two-thirds  of  the  State's 
population.  It  is  significant  that  75  per  cent  of  the  State's 
public  assistance  cases  are  found  in  these  seven  cities.  Over 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  is  in  New  York 
City  alone,  where  63.4  per  cent  of  the  State's  relief  cases  are. 
And  such  urban  areas  are  expanding  today,  and  new  ones  are 
rising,  under  the  impetus  of  the  defense  program. 

The  seasonal,  cyclical  and  other  unstable  aspects  of  many 
units  of  commerce,  industry  and  manufacturing  are  reflected 
in  the  instability  of  employment  and  are  emphasized  in  urban 
areas.  Because  of  these  factors,  jobs  today  are  no  longer  "per- 
manent." More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  families  accepted  for 
relief  in  1940  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  had  previously 
been  on  the  rolls  but  had  left  and  become  self-supporting  for 
a  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  ap- 
plications accepted  for  relief  each  year  come  from  families 
who  have  never  before  received  public  assistance — a  fact  which 
indicates  that  the  forces  of  economic  insecurity  touch  more  and 
more  persons  and  families  year  after  year,  even  those  who 
managed  to  support  themselves  through  the  worst  years  of  the 
depression — persons  Avho  have  always  been  secure  against  need 
and  have  never  before  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for  public 
aid. 
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This  spreading  insecurity  indicates  that 
all  of  us  should  be  protected.  Every 
worker  should  be  included  in  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program.  Under  the  present  set-up,  large 
groups  of  American  workers  are  barred  from  this  protection. 
And  we  have  the  picture  of  two  government  agencies — the 
local  welfare  department  and  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board — providing  aid  for  the  same  group,  the  unemployed. 
While  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  have  a  home  relief  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  unemployables  and  jobless  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  insurance  benefits  before 
obtaining  work,  responsibility  for  assistance  to  employable  job- 
less workers  should  rest  with  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. Thousands  of  employable  jobless  workers  are  added  to 
the  relief  rolls  every  month  in  this  State  when  they  should  be 
provided  for  through  unemployment  insurance  but  are  not 
because  under  the  law  they  are  not  eligible — even  though  they 
may  be  quite  destitute,  or  the  benefits  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  families,  in  which  case  two  public  agencies  must 
serve  the  same  families;  or  the  insurance  benefits  are  exhausted 
before  work  can  be  found  and  the  needy  jobless  must  rely  on 
relief  again;  or  their  need  cannot  await  the  three  weeks  wait- 
ing period  until  benefit  payments  are  started,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  apply  for  home  relief  at  once. 

These  conditions  are  prevalent  throughout  America,  as  Chair- 
man Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  of  the  Social  Security  Board  recently 
explained  in  these  words: 

"In  many  States  the  waiting  period  is  much  too  long. 
Frequently  an  unemployed  worker  does  not  receive  his 
first  payment  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  amount  of  benefits  is  also  inadequate.  The 
payments  in  some  cases  have  been  as  low  as  $2  and  $3 
per  week.  But  the  most  significant  inadequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent laws  is  the  very  short  duration  of  benefits.  Last 
year  over  one-half  of  all  workers  in  the  United  States 
receiving  benefits  were  still  unemployed  when  they  ex- 
hausted all  their  benefit  rights.  In  one  State  over  80% 
of  the  workers  exhausted  their  benefits.  In  some  States 
the  maximum  duration  of  benefits  has  been  two  or  three 
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weeks  for  particular  individuals.  An  individual  may  receive 
a  few  dollars  per  week  for  only  a  very  few  weeks  after 
a  three-week  waiting  period  and  a  further  delay  of  one 
or  two  weeks  for  administrative  reasons.  This  situation 
hardly  helps  to  establish  the  value  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

"In  addition  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  benefits  under 
existing  laws,  there  is  the  fact  that  some  3,000,000  em- 
ployees of  smaller  sized  firms  are  entirely  excluded  from 
coverage.  These  same  workers,  however,  are  covered 
already  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance system.  They  should  also  be  given  the  protection  of 
unemployment  insurance." 

A  time  of  rising  employment  is  the  period  for  extending 
such  social  insurance  programs,  and  this  is  a  time  of  rising  em- 
ployment. Reserves  can  be  built  up  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable 
eras  of  declining  employment. 

By  the  same  token,  the  old  age  and  survivor's  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  extended  to  cover  all  workers,  so  that  any 
employee  reaching  65  may  retire  if  he  wishes,  and  the  de- 
pendents of  all  American  workers  should  be  protected  by  the 
benefits  provisions  which  now  protect  only  some  under  the  act. 

And  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  unprotected  workers  is 
the  sick.  When  the  sick  worker  becomes  in  need,  he  must  apply 
for  home  relief.  He  is  not  eligible  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance because  such  beneficiaries  must  be  able-bodied  and  fit  for 
job  placement.  Health  insurance  is  necessary  for  sick  workers 
and  their  dependents.  When  a  worker  becomes  ill  he  faces 
two  problems — medical  care  and  lack  of  purchasing  power. 
He  needs  medical  attention  to  restore  his  health,  and  he  re- 
quires cash  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life  for  himself  and 
his  family  while  he  is  incapacitated  and  unable  to  supply  those 
needs  himself.  Sickness  is  responsible  for  adding  some  18,000 
cases  to  the  home  relief  rolls  annually. 

One  of  the  important  contributions  to  public  health  has  been 
the  medical  services  of  the  State's  home  relief  program.  "If 
there  is  one  phase  of  public  assistance  upon  which  all  agree — 
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social  case  worker,  budget  director,  doctor,  taxpayer,  welfare 
administrator,  and  citizen — it  is  the  medical  and  nursing  ser- 
vices of  the  home  relief  program."  The  agreement  is  complete 
as  to  high  professonal  standards  of  service,  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration, low  cost  and  all-around  effectiveness.  Such  a  ser- 
vice could  well  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  health  insurance 
program,  since  it  has  been  tried,  developed  and  perfected 
through  the  years.  It  uses  to  the  fullest  extent  the  services  and 
skills  of  the  private  physician,  it  involves  the  guidance  of  the 
professional  societies,  and  it  maintains  the  patient-physician 
relationship.  Thus  it  brings  to  the  needy  sick  the  benefits  of 
advancements  in  scientific  knowledge  and  medical  skills  and 
the  high  levels  of  care  that  characterize  the  patient-physician 
relationship  in  private,  non-relief  practice.  It  is,  too,  vital  that 
democracy  should  plan  its  future  in  such  fashion  as  to  encour- 
age and  develop  the  partnership  of  private  and  public  enter- 
prise. The  home  relief  medical  program  is  an  example  of  how- 
successful  such  a  public-private  partnership  can  be.  Here,  once 
more,  New  York  has  established  a  pattern  of  public  social 
service  that  is  a  road  to  community  betterment. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assume 
some  responsibility  for  home  relief  ex- 
penditures because  this  program  pro- 
vides for  the  unemployed — to  a  greater  extent  either  than 
WPA  or  unemployment  insurance — and  unemployment  is 
clearly  a  national  problem.  It  should  be  handled  as  a  national 
problem — federally  subsidized  and  minimum  relief  standards 
formulated.  Economic  dislocations  occurring  in  one  section  of 
the  country  are  visited  in  terms  of  unemployment  not  only  upon 
that  section  but  upon  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  indi- 
vidual states  are  thus  presented  with  public  welfare  problems 
for  which  their  individual  state  economies  are  not  responsible. 
The  increasing  problem  of  needy  migratory  workers  searching 
for  defense  jobs  is  another  factor  that  requires  federal  aid. 
Urban  New  York  State,  the  nerve  center  of  commerce  ties 
throughout  the  nation,  suffers  repercussions  from  every  section 
of  the  nation,  as  do  other  industrial  states,  such  as  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania.  Federal  tax  resources  are  best  able  to  underpin 
such  a  program. 


Federal  Aid 
for  Home  Relief 
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While  relief  costs  decline  as  recipients  be- 
come self-supporting,  other  factors  are 
involved  in  setting  State  and  localities' 
relief  costs — such  as  the  proportionate  share  of  public  assis 
tance  costs  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  New  York,  for 
example,  ranks  ninth  among  the  ten  leading  industrial  states 
in  federal  expenditures  for  WPA  wages,  on  the  basis  of  per 
capita  of  population;  which  means  New  York  must  carry  a 
proportionately  larger  share  of  the  relief  burden  than  those 
states  which  receive  a  greater  per  capita  share  of  federal  work 
relief  funds. 

Although  New  York  is  ninth  or  almost  at  the  bottom  of  this 
list  in  WPA  allocations,  its  public  assistance  burden  (home 
relief,  old  age  assistance,  blind  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children)  ranks  third  among  the  ten  states  on  the  per  capita 
expenditure  basis.  When  WPA  and  public  assistance  expen- 
ditures are  combined,  we  rank  fifth,  or  about  average,  among 
the  ten  states.  Another  way  of  putting  it:  WPA  has  carried 
a  larger  share  of  the  relief  load  in  other  states  to  the  extent 
that  in  1940  WPA  paid  out  $386  in  wages  throughout  the 
entire  country,  excluding  New  York,  for  every  $100  spent  by 
the  state  and  local  governments  for  general  (home)  relief; 
in  New  York,  however,  WPA  paid  out  only  $112  for  every 
$100  paid  by  the  State  and  localities  for  general  relief. 

The  Federal  Government  has  obtained  greater  advantage 
from  the  declining  relief  load  than  the  State  and  localities. 
While  home  relief  expenditures  dropped  49  per  cent  since  the 
peak,  WPA  costs  declined  72  per  cent.  Instead  of  maintaining 
WPA  quotas  at  a  level  that  would  have  absorbed  all  employ- 
able relief  recipients — the  goal  of  the  WPA — those  quotas 
were  arbitrarily  cut,  constantly  forcing  the  State  and  the  local- 
ities to  maintain  large  numbers  of  employables  on  home  relief, 
when  those  recipients  should  be  provided  for  on  the  WPA  at 
federal  expense. 

Other  negative  policies  which  increase  the  State  and  local- 
ities' share  of  the  relief  costs  are  operation  of  projects  which 
limit  the  widest  possible  use  of  employables  on  the  home  relief 
rolls,  and  discrimination  against  non-citizens  which  denies  them 
WPA  jobs. 


WPA  Dollars 
In  New  York 
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A  realistic  allocation  of  WPA  jobs  to  New  York  State 
would  sharply  reduce  the  State  and  localities'  share  of  relief 
costs,  since  the  State  and  localities  pay  100  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a  home  relief  case  and  the  Federal  Government  pays 
100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  WPA  wages.  Localities'  sponsor- 
contributions  to  WPA  for  supplies  and  materials  average  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Thus,  on  every  home  relief  case 
transferred  to  WPA,  the  State  and  localities'  cost  is  sharply 
reduced.  Of  course,  all  funds  spent  for  such  care  come  from 
the  common  pocketbook  of  the  taxpayer,  but  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  costs  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  ease  our  local  financial  pressures,  and  give  us  New 
York  State  taxpayers  a  fairer  return  on  our  taxes  by  giving  us 
the  proportionate  share  of  WPA  jobs  that  should  be  ours  on 
a  per  capita  basis. 

Our  welfare  departments  are  alert  to 
make  certain  that  home  relief  applicants 
and  recipients  eligible  for  other  forms 
of  aid — unemployment  insurance,  old  age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance, old  age  assistance,  blind  assistance  and  aid  to  depen- 
dent children — are  referred  to  such  federally-aided  programs. 
The  State  and  localities'  relief  costs  are  held  to  a  minimum 
through  these  transfers  because  the  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipates in  the  cost  of  these  programs.  There  is  no  State  or 
localities  cost  for  the  insurance  benefits,  and  we  pay  only  one- 
half  of  the  old  age  and  blind  assistance  expenditure  and  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration  programs,  100  per  cent  federally-financed,  are 
utilized  for  young  members  of  relief  families,  giving  them  the 
benefits  of  CCC  training  and  NYA  work  experience  and  schol- 
arship help,  and  effecting  some  reduction  in  our  local  relief 
costs  by  reduction  of  our  relief  allowances  through  contribu- 
tions to  family  support  received  from  these  youths. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  distributes  free  sur- 
plus foods  to  relief  families  and  certain  low-income  groups  to 
move  the  nation's  surplus  foods.  These  foods  are  distributed 


Another  Way  of 
Saving  Funds 
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over  and  above  the  regular  relief  allowance  for  food.  The 
Federal  Government  forbids  reduction  of  the  regular  relief 
cash  allowance  for  food,  since  this  would  cut  food-purchasing 
power  and  make  for  further  food  surpluses — contrary  to  the 
government's  objective.  The  free  surplus  food  is  distributed 
in  kind  through  depots  maintained  by  the  localities  and  through 
the  new  means  of  the  stamp  plan.  Under  the  stamp  plan,  the 
food  purchasing  power  of  the  recipient  family  is  increased  by  50 
per  cent.  If  the  free  surplus  food  plan  could  be  so  administered 
by  the  Federal  (iovernment  that  the  plan  were  extended  to  all 
low-income  families,  relief  and  non-relief,  it  would  increase 
food  purchasing  power  and  fulfill  wants  not  now  being  met. 
It  would  reduce  applications  for  public  aid  that  come  from  the 
huge  marginal  group  within  the  rim  of  relief  that  goes  on 
and  off  the  rolls  several  times  within  a  year  due  to  relatively 
small  (but  serious  to  the  families)  budget  deficits.  In  other 
words,  it  would  wipe  out  that  margin  of  need  which,  if  widened 
ever  so  slightly,  makes  thousands  of  families  eligible  for  public 
assistance.  Extension  of  the  plan  would,  therefore,  improve 
the  health  levels  of  such  families,  reduce  medical  care  services 
and  costs,  and  do  much  to  improve  the  health  of  the  45,000,000 
Americans  the  Department  of  Agriculture  contends  are  mal- 
nourished. 


Inadequate  Wages 
Mean  Dependency 


Many  of  the  marginal  group  families 
referred  to  above  are  confined  to  that 
area  because  of  inadequate  wages. 
For  example,  some  20,000  relief  recipients  are  working  in 
private  industry  but  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support 
their  families.  Among  this  group  are  several  thousand  full- 
time  workers  whose  families  are  receiving  public  assistance 
only  because  their  wages  are  palpably  substandard,  not  even 
approaching  the  minimum  levels  of  home  relief.  The  taxpayer 
is  forced  to  underwrite  such  unjust  practices  on  the  part  of 
some  employers,  and  the  honest  and  decent  businessmen  of 
the  community  must  compete  on  this  unfair  basis  with  such 
chiseling  employers.  The  wages  and  hours  act  does  not  protect 
these  workers  because  they  are  not  covered  by  it.  Here,  again, 
is  a  situation  where  large  groups  of  workers  are  unreasonably 
excluded  from  needed  protection.    They  are  discriminated 
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against  only  because  they  happen  to  have  jobs  that  are  not 
in  interstate  commerce.  Consequently,  they  are  victimized  by 
a  small  group  of  unscrupulous  employers  who  actually  count 
on  home  relief  supplementation  to  make  up  a  minimum  living 
standard  for  their  employes,  and  the  community  is  victimized 


along  with  the  workers. 


"Overhead"  Under 
the  Microscope 


Our  public  welfare  agencies  are 
among  those  public  services  that  give 
every  consideration  to  keeping  ad- 
ministrative costs  down.  Obviously,  a  public  agency  whose  task 
is  to  alleviate  human  want  through  distribution  of  public  funds 
must  be  constantly  conscious  of  the  cost  of  its  operations,  for 
that  cost  can  be  justified  only  to  the  extent  of  the  economy, 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  with  which  it  serves  those  entrusted 
to  its  care. 

A  fallacious  notion  exists  that  the  ratio  of  administrative 
costs  to  total  expenditures  is  an  index  of  economy  or  a  measure 
of  efficiency.  This  thinking  holds  that  a  low  percentage  of 
administrative  costs  means  more  funds  for  the  needy  and  better 
welfare  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  low  percentage 
is  more  likely  to  mean  inadequate  administration,  absence  of 
many  of  those  protective  devices,  heretofore  discussed,  which 
act  as  safeguards  against  waste  and  fraud,  lack  of  those 
services  to  recipients  which  are  rehabilitative  and  there- 
fore fund-saving  in  nature;  unreasonably  high  relief  allowances 
which  swell  the  total  expenditures  and  mathematically  reduce 
the  administrative  percentage,  or  a  combination  of  all  these 
lacks  and  excesses.  Neither  government  nor  private  industry 
has  arrived  at  a  uniform  definition  or  formula  for  adm  nistra- 
tive  costs.  In  public  welfare  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  do  so 
because  of  the  varying  standards  of  assistance  given  and  ser- 
vices rendered.  Then  again,  the  constantly  shifting  size  and 
scope  of  the  task,  due  to  economic  fluctuations,  to  other  aid 
programs  which  impinge  upon  public  assistance,  and  to  a  host 
of  additional  elements,  make  it  impossible  to  fix  arbitrarily  any 
percentage  for  administrative  costs. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  all  of  the  current  practices  of 
public  welfare  administration  are  certified  by  experience  and 
results  as  being  necessary  for  .the  efficient,  effective  and  humane 
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operation  of  the  program.  None  of  the  procedures  could  be 
dropped  without  endangering  the  welfare  of  the  families  under 
care  or  increasing  the  cost  of  relief  through  relaxing  safe- 
guards which  protect  the  distribution  of  funds.  There  can  be 
no  better  test  than  that. 


Administrative 
Costs  Cut  52% 


Home  relief  cases  have  dropped  54  per 
cent  since  the  peak  caseload.  Our  adminis- 
trative costs  have  declined  52.6  per  cent, 
keeping  pace  with  the  decline  in  the  caseload.  Such  an  achieve- 
ment is  not  too  common  in  public  service;  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  public  welfare  administration. 

Unemploy ability  Means  More  Effort 

But  now  the  home  relief  caseload  is  approaching  an  irre- 
ducible minimum — irreducible  in  terms  of  the  immediate 
future  because  we  are  reaching  the  hard  core  of  unemploy- 
ability — and  the  administration  is  faced  with  the  painstaking, 
time-consuming,  and  costly  task  of  working  with  seriously  mal- 
adjusted families  and  devoting  much  more  time  and  effort  to 
purely  rehabilitative  functions.  The  opportunities  for  reducing 
"overhead"  costs  will  be  less  than  in  the  past.  Rehabilitative 
services,  of  course,  cannot  really  be  considered  overhead,  for 
these  aids  are  pointedly  urgent  public  assistance  for  the  families 
involved,  even  though  the  cost  of  such  services  may  be  classi- 
fied as  payroll  costs.  Public  welfare  staffs  will  require  intensive 
and  extensive  training  to  prepare  them  for  the  new  aspect  of 
their  tasks  that  rehabilitation  programs  present.  While  a  social 
investigator  managed  to  take  care  of  a  large  group  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  past — when  almost  all  of  the  families  had  one 
or  more  employable  members — the  increasing  number  of  un- 
employable families  today  will  necessitate  reducing  the  number 
of  relief  cases  assigned  to  an  investigator  if  we  are  to  do  this 
important  and  difficult  job  of  rehabilitation.  However,  in 
terms  of  conservation  of  human  values,  restoration  to  useful 
citizenship,  and  financial  considerations,  such  rehabilitation 
work  will  pay  worthwhile  dividends.  It  will  require,  for 
example,  the  return  to  self-sufficiency  of  only  a  few  cases  to 
more  than  offset  the  entire  annual  salary  of  a  social  investi- 
gator. 
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Competence  of 
the  Staff  Worker 


The  efficiency  of  a  public  agency  manifestly 
is  related  to  the  competence  of  its  staff. 
Public  social  service  personnel  standards  in 
New  York  State  are  considered  to  be  the  highest  in  the  nation. 
The  civil  service  testing  for  public  welfare  workers  has  em- 
ployed maximum  requirements  of  education,  training  and  ex- 
perience known  to  competitive  examining  for  public  positions; 
recruiting,  therefore,  an  unusually  meritorious  group  of  civil 
servants.  The  public  social  worker  is  among  the  best  qualified 
and  most  skilled  workers  in  government  service.  His  ethics 
and  professional  standards  are  high,  and  his  approach  to  his 
task  is  a  dynamic  one  that  continually  seeks  growth  and  prog- 
ress in  performance  and  results.  He  is  among  those  groups 
of  civil  servants  who  evaluate,  review  and  analyze  their  work 
performance  and  concept  of  their  public  responsibilities  con- 
sistently, critically  and  constructively.  The  public  social  worker 
is  not  permitted  to  relax  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  clients, 
to  the  community  or  to  his  profession. 

The  public  welfare  worker  is  one  civil  servant  who  hasn't 
a  heritage  of  civil  service  job  security  behind  him — or  before 
him.  Job  security  for  him  depends  upon  his  ability  to  do  his 
work  well,  which  in  substance  is  to  help  recipients  become  self- 
supporting.  He  is  rated  on  that  basis.  His  work  is  weighed 
periodically  and  conscientiously  as  to  amount  and  quality 
through  examination  of  his  performance  and  its  results.  Civil 
service  does  not  mean  a  permanent  job  for  the  worker  who  can- 
not produce. 

The  public  social  worker  must  continue  to  develop  and  grow. 
Intensive  in-service  training  programs  are  operated  by  welfare 
departments,  designed  to  encourage  greater  knowledge  of 
public  welfare  operations,  procedures  and  problems,  to  help 
the  worker  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  work,  to 
make  him  familiar  with  the  intricate  techniques  of  helping 
people  to  become  self-sufficient.  It  is  this  everyday  insistence 
upon  the  best  levels  of  job  performance,  this  everyday  aware- 
ness of  obligations  to  the  relief  families  and  the  community  that 
pays  the  bill,  and  this  everyday  requirement  for  individual 
growth  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  that  should  assure  the  com- 
munity its  investment  in  the  public  assistance  program  is  paying 
the  most  dividends  possible.   Above  all,  perhaps,  we  must  con- 
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sider  the  greatest  drives  that  motivate  human  beings — the 
desire  to  be  appreciated  and  the  rewarding  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  helping  another.  This  is  the  mainspring  of  most 
constructive  human  effort. 

These  are  some  illustrations  of  how 
public  welfare  administration  is  taking 
advantage  of  each  and  every  oppor- 
tunity to  help  recipients  become  inde- 
pendent of  public  assistance  and  to  reduce  public  aid  expendi- 
tures— against  a  background  of  limitations  inherent  in  such  an 
urban  state  as  New  York,  the  fast-moving  changes  in  the  turn- 
over of  our  economy  to  a  defense  program,  the  approaching 
unemployable  segment  of  the  relief  population,  and  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  rehabilitation  work. 

That  New  York  is  doing  a  good  job — despite  the  handicaps 
involved — is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  1939  this  State 
has  led  the  nation  in  reducing  its  public  assistance  caseload.  A 
broader  picture  of  the  success  that  has  been  ours  in  aiding 
people  to  help  themselves  become  independent  of  public  sup- 
port is  the  tremendous  decrease  in  the  relief  population,  in  relief 
expenditures  and  in  home  relief  administrative  costs. 

Since  the  depression  high,  the  home  relief  population  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  half.  From  the  peak  month  in  1935 
to  June  1 941  cases  receiving  home  relief  dropped  54  per  cent. 
Expenditures  declined  49.2  per  cent — from  $14,813,666  at  the 
peak  to  $7,532,027  in  June  1941.  Reduction  in  State  and  local 
costs  of  administering  home  relief  matched  the  rate  of  decline 
in  volume  and  cost  of  assistance  granted:  From  a  total  of 
$3,019,000  in  the  high  month  in  1935,  administrative  costs 
were  cut  by  52.6  per  cent,  to  $1,431,508  as  of  June  1941 . 

Persons  employed  on  WPA  numbered  101,919  this  past 
June — 73  per  cent  less  than  the  number  employed  at  the  high 
point  six  years  ago.  WPA  wage  payments  dropped  71.9  per 
cent  from  the  peak  to  $7,144,000  in  June  1941.  The  reason 
for  the  greater  relative  decline  in  WPA  than  in  home  relief 
is  that  WPA  represents  an  employable  group  while  home  relief 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  unemployables.  Secondly,  the 
two  programs  are  complementary,  and  when  WPA  is  curtailed, 


All  the  Above 
Produced  These 
Good  Results 
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home  relief  must  absorb  any  who  are  laid  off  and  cannot  find 
jobs. 

The  combined  caseload  declined  58.2  per  cent  between  the 
high  point  and  June  1941,  while  home  relief  grants  plus  WPA 
wage  payments  have  been  reduced  by  60.6  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  combined  trend  of  home  relief  and 
WPA. 

Home  Relief  and  WPA 
Home  relief  cases  and  persons  employed  on  WPA : 


Peak  month,  December  1935   717,884 

Low  month,  June  1941   300,003 

Per  cent  decrease   5^-2 

Amount  of  home  relief  and  WPA  earnings: 

Peak  month,  March  1936  $37,275,782 

Low  month,  June  1941   14,676,027 

Per  cent  decrease    60.6 


The  triple-pronged  decline  of  caseload,  expenditures,  and 
administrative  costs  is  an  index  of  the  calibre  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  public  social  welfare  workers  of  this  State. 

Today's  all-out  effort  is  defense.  Public 
assistance  is  home-defense — defense  of  the 
American  home  itself  and  defense  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  Public  assistance — it  bears  repetition 
again  and  again — probably  has  done  more  than  any  other  public 
project  to  stop  the  spread  of  Communism  and  Fascism  in  the 
United  States.  As  vital  as  that  achievement  has  been  to  a 
democratic  society  imperiled  by  mass  want,  public  assistance 
continues  to  contribute  importantly  to  our  national  interests  by 
aiding  the  grave  cause  of  American  defense.  The  defense  con- 
tribution of  the  public  social  worker  grows  more  significant  as 
America  moves  closer  to  a  crisis  in  which  she  must  count  upon 
every  citizen  to  extend  himself  if  our  national  security  is  to  be 
assured. 

We  know  now  that  a  nation  cannot  be  any  stronger  than  her 
internal  defenses,  the  bulwarks  she  sets  up  to  protect  her  citi- 
zens against  the  personal  and  social  hazards  that  are  part  of 
the  pattern  of  modern  industrial  life.  It  is  these  social  rein- 
forcements that  underpin  the  stamina  of  the  people,  bolster 
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morale  and  encourage  self-sacrifice.  As  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest 
Bevin  put  it: 

"We  are  giving  the  whole  of  our  workers  much  greater  secur- 
ity and  assurances,  looking  after  their  welfare,  and  medical 
needs  and  taking  responsibilities  that  were  not  dreamt  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Another  interesting  part  about  this  war  is  the  amaz- 
ing way  the  health  of  our  people  has  stood  up  to  the  strain. 

"Do  you  remember  how  the  unemployed  pay  used  to  be 
criticised,  how  the  social  services  were  sometimes  derided? 
Well,  difficult  as  the  period  was  between  the  last  war  and  this, 
what  a  God-send  it  was  we  did  these  things,  because  if  we  had 
not  looked  after  the  health  of  the  people,  they  could  never  have 
stood  up  to  all  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  war,  nights 
in  the  shelters,  lack  of  sleep,  and  long  hours  of  work.  We  are 
using  our  energies  now  in  spite  of  shortages  here  and  there  to 
maintain  this  standard  of  health,  because  on  that  the  morale  of 
the  people  depends. 

"No,  we  have  not  paid  too  great  a  price.  We  are  reaping 
the  harvest  of  the  foresight  of  those,  of  whom  .  .  .  Winston 
Churchill  was  one,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  great  social 
service  schemes  which  have  added  to  the  virility  and  strength 
of  the  people,  and  contributed  to  the  man-power  so  essential 
now  to  defend  liberty." 

Whether  America  Shall  Succeed  Or  Fail — 

It  is  not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility  that  whether  Amer- 
ica shall  succeed  or  fail  in  her  total  defense  effort,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  how  successfully  America's  unemployed  can  be 
returned  to  useful  roles  in  our  defense  economy.  Man-power 
is  the  key.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  existing  pro- 
ductive services  of  the  nation,  many  billion  hours  of  labor 
will  be  needed  in  our  present  annual  defense  production  plans. 
That  man-power  cannot  be  made  available  unless  the  man- 
power of  the  unemployed  can  be  utilized.  And  here  the  public 
welfare  worker  becomes  a  prime  figure  in  the  urgent  task  of 
placing  men  in  the  front  lines  of  the  home  defense  battle.  It  is 
a  task  that  calls  for  alertness  in  discovering  available  skills, 
adaptive  skills,  retraining  possibilities,  physical  rehabilitation. 
It  will  be  an  unending  task,  for  the  minor  and  major  depres- 
sions caused  by  the  defense  revolution  will  continue  to  augment 
the  steady  flow  of  unemployment  and  the  movement  to  and 
from  dependency. 
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The  critical  emphasis  placed  on  utilizing  every  possible  unit 
of  man-power  has  pointed  up  in  dramatic  fashion  the  all-impor- 
tant objective  of  the  public  assistance  worker — to  conserve  and 
promote  human  values.  More  than  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
the  responsibility  of  the  social  worker  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  public  service.  Public  social  work  has  in  its  hands  a 
significant  share  of  the  task  of  restoring  to  America,  prepared 
and  equipped  for  useful  citizenship,  great  numbers  of  urgently- 
needed  men  and  women. 

t>~~*~~  •  Public  assistance  rolls  and  expenditures  will 

Prognosis  r 

 I    continue  to  decline  because  of  increased  job 

opportunities.  They  will  decrease  further  when  the  social 
insurance  programs  begin  to  help  a  larger  number  of  people 
They  may  become  relatively  small  factors  if  and  when  the  social 
insurance  programs  arc  revised  to  include  universal  coverage, 
health  insurance,  adequate  family  benefits  and  effective  weight- 
ing in  favor  of  the  lowest-paid  workers — those  most  in  need. 
Public  assistance,  if  and  when  the  above  becomes  an  actuality, 
will  be  a  program  of  care  for  those  who  cannot  be  included  in 
the  insurance  programs,  for  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
insurance  benefits  and  are  still  in  need,  for  those  whose  benefits 
still  are  inadequate  and  require  supplementary  assistance,  for 
those  who  are  unemployable  and  thus  unable  to  qualify  for 
insurance  because  they  cannot  work  and  build  up  benefits. 

This  focus  on  the  future  will  find  the  major  costs  of  pro- 
viding for  our  needy  through  social  insurance  and  public  assis- 
tance shifted  to  the  national  level  of  government,  where  it 
belongs,  for  obviously  it  is  a  national  problem  and  one  thai 
requires  federal  financing.  The  triple  partnership  of  federal, 
state  and  local  departments  in  public  assistance  is  only  partial 
recognition  by  the  Federal  Government  of  its  responsibility  to 
its  needy  citizens.  The  social  insurance  system  is  full  acknowl- 
edgment, to  be  realized  in  the  immediate  future.  On  the  fiscal 
side,  it  is  evident  that  the  taxing  powers  and  financial  resources 
of  the  localities  and  states  are  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  costs 
of  operating  reasonably  adequate  public  welfare  programs. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  with  its  wide  taxing  facilities  and 
the  full  resources  of  the  nation  can  meet  the  situation  ade- 
quately, through  grants-in-aid  with  the  states  administering 
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their  own  programs  based  on  minimum  and  maximum  allow- 
ances, nation-wide  standards  of  eligibility,  and  other  sensible 
precautions. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  America  when  we  can  say  that 
every  American  man,  woman  and  child  is  assured  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  freedom  from  fear  of  want,  the  opportunity 
to  reach  mature  citizenship  with  a  healthy  body,  a  sound  mind, 
an  undamaged  personality.  This  should  be  the  promise  and 
the  performance  of  American  democracy.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  less. 

We,  The  People,  Believe  That: 

"The  aid,  care  and  support  of  the  needy  are  public  concerns 
and  shall  be  provided  by  the  state  and  by  such  of  its  subdivi- 
sions, and  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means,  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  determine." 

Article  XVII,  New  York  State  Constitution. 

This  is  an  expression  of  our  social  conscience  and  will,  made 
articulate  through  responsive  State  leadership  and  responsive 
legislative  bodies,  and  exercised  through  our  State  Social  Wel- 
fare Law.  The  law  says  that  a  state  department  of  social  wel- 
fare and  local  departments  of  welfare  shall  carry  out  the  social 
obligation  of  the  State  by  providing  "the  aid,  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  needy."  This  is  achieved  by  the  State  assuming 
leadership  for  social  planning,  consultation,  policy  formation 
and  supervision,  and  the  local  governments  accepting  responsi- 
bility for  the  great  tasks  of  administration  of  public  assistance. 
These  state-wide  social  welfare  operations  are  unified  through 
objectives,  social  concepts,  and  administrative  controls  agreed 
to  by  the  State  and  the  localities;  yet  the  democratic  autonomy 
of  the  local  government  allows  for  flexibility  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular conditions  in  a  locality. 

The  Goal  Of  Public  Assistance 

The  welfare  program  seeks  to  prevent  dependency,  to  pro- 
vide needed  care,  to  reestablish  the  individual  or  family  on  a 
self-sufficient  level,  and  to  do  all  this  by  wise  conservation  of 
public  moneys  so  that  the  widest  possible  range  of  social  needs 
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can  be  met  and  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers,  which  means  all 
of  us,  protected. 

Is  Reached  This  Way 

The  whole  program  of  care  is  geared  to  the  individual  in 
need  or  threatened  with  need.  It  is  not  a  mass  treatment 
device;  it  is  not  a  cumbersome  machine  run  by  rule-of-thumb, 
automatically  giving  to  each  an  arbitrary  amount  of  aid  which 
may  be  too  little  or  too  much  as  against  the  individual's  actual 
requirements.  It  is  a  program  that,  extensive  as  it  must  be,  is 
yet  so  adjustable  that  all  of  its  resources  and  facilities  can  be 
focused  upon  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual situations  that  comprise  the  dependent  population.  The 
significance  of  the  adaptability  is  not  only  that  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  give  the  best  service  and  care  to  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual, but  that  it  more  effectively  and  speedily  helps  the  indi- 
vidual to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  aid  given  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  skill  of  the  public  assistance  worker.  High  grade 
personnel  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. Such  workers  are  best  recruited  through  competitive  civil 
service,  and  so  this  merit  system  is  the  basis  for  selection  of 
public  assistance  workers. 

From  Policy  To  Performance 

The  social  will  of  the  people  is  thus  brought  to  fruition 
through  a  set  of  goals,  plans,  policies  and  controls  laid  out  by 
the  State  in  cooperation  with  the  localities,  who  have  the  im- 
portant responsibility  for  the  administration"  of  public  assistance 
fitted  to  their  own  local  needs,  through  a  program  based 
on  individualized  attention  and  care  which  best  serves  the  indi- 
vidual and  prevents  sacrificing  human  personality.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  from  policy  to  performance,  the  elements  of  uniform- 
ity, efficiency  and  economy  are  sought  in  administration.  Not 
red  tape,  but  orderly  procedure;  not  repression,  but  stimulation; 
not  diffusion,  but  direction;  not  emergency  treatment,  but 
purposefulness. 

The  Way  Of  Democracy 

This  is  the  high-standard  public  aid  program  made  possible 
by  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
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islature,  the  State  Legislature  that  has  played  an  outstanding 
role  in  social  service  to  the  people  of  this  great  community. 
The  legislature  and  the  localities,  after  all,  could  have  opened 
up  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens,  operated  commissariats, 
attempted  to  shift  the  burden  to  private  welfare  agencies,  and 
otherwise  failed  to  meet  the  extensive  obligations  involved.  In 
other  words,  we  might  have  tried  to  muddle  through  without 
plan  or  purpose.  That  might  have  cost  less  money.  It  would 
have  required  less  sacrifice  and  courage.  It  would  have  been 
easier — for  those  who  can  close  their  eyes  and  ears  to  human 
distress.  It  would  have  postponed  for  the  next  generation  the 
frightful  reckoning  in  social,  economic  and  human  damage  and 
destruction.  It  is  beyond  the  imagination  to  contemplate  what 
the  plight  of  the  community  might  be  today  if  a  democratic 
government  had  not  risen  to  face  its  responsibilities  with  high 
purpose  and  strong  will.  The  wisdom  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives and  the  local  governments  in  following  the  public  will 
has  been  substantiated  by  the  amazing  record  of  millions  of 
distressed  citizens  humanely  and  reasonably  aided  and  returned 
to  self-support. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


What  the  Needy  Family  Gets — and  Why 

The  point  of  public  assistance  is  to  supplement  inadequate 
family  resources  so  that  distress  may  be  prevented  and  the 
family  assured  of  at  least  a  minimum  maintenance  level  until 
the  family  again  becomes  self-sufficient. 

The  Budget  Deficit  Principle 

Therefore,  the  amount  of  public  assistance  given  to  a  needy 
family  eligibile  for  public  aid  under  the  law  is  related  to  the 
family's  budget  deficit.  The  budget  deficit  is  the  difference 
between  the  family's  income  and  the  income  the  family  actually 
requires  to  maintain  itself.  Thus,  if  a  family's  resources  total 
$20  monthly  and  it  must  have  $50  monthly  to  purchase  its  living 
needs,  the  budget  deficit  is  the  difference  between  $20  and  $50. 
which  is  $30.  The  relief  allowance  for  that  family,  therefore, 
would  be  the  budget  deficit  or  $30.  If  the  family  has  no  income 
or  resources  of  any  kind,  which  is  typical  of  the  average  relief 
case,  then  the  budget  deficit  would  be  the  total  amount  of  money 
the  family  would  require  to  maintain  itself. 

How  Allowance  Schedules  Are  Computed 

How  the  public  welfare  agency  determines  just  what  aid 
families  require  to  maintain  themselves:  Home  economists 
carefully  compute  the  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  other  require- 
ments of  men,  women  and  children.  These  needs  differ  in 
terms  of  health  conditions,  age,  sex,  employment  status,  and 
size  of  family.  Periodically  surveyed  are  local  prices  of  food, 
housing,  clothing,  public  utilities  and  other  items.  From  time 
to  time  the  cost  of  living  shifts  and  it  is  necessary,  if  the  family 
is  not  to  suffer  and  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  below- 
minimum  standards,  to  keep  abreast  of  these  changes  in  prices. 
From  this  information  and  practical  budgeting  policies, 
fixed,  community-wide  public  assistance  allowance  schedules  are 
formulated. 
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Computing  The  Relief  Budget 

Let  us  consider  a  New  York  urban-area  home  relief  case  as 
an  example.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Jackson  and  their  children, 
Mary,  9,  and  Bill,  15,  have  been  found  eligible  for  relief.  The 
social  investigator  is  making  up  the  family's  semi-monthly 
budget.  The  food  allowance  first:  For  this  particular  family, 
the  food  allowance  is  $14.85.  The  size,  housing  standards  and 
facilities  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  live  call  for  a  $9.25 
rental  allowance,  including  heat.  Their  fuel  for  cooking,  based 
on  the  rates  prevalent  in  their  community  and  the  size  of  the 
family,  will  cost  $.85.  Their  light,  on  the  same  basis,  will  cost 
$.70.  A  household  and  personal  allowance  (soap,  household 
supplies,  etc. )  is  $.25  per  person,  a  total  of  $1.  Their  total  mini- 
mum budget,  then,  will  be  $26.65  semi-monthly,  or  $53.30 
monthly.  They  will  get  a  food  stamp  authorization  card  if 
they  apply  for  it,  which  will  entitle  them  to  receive  free  blue 
stamps  for  surplus  federal  foods,  which  will  increase  their  food 
purchasing  power  by  <;o  per  cent.  And  they  will  receive  medi- 
cal care  and  clothing  as  needed. 

The  family  will  participate  with  the  social  investigator  in 
this  planning,  as  will  relatives  who  are  legally  or  socially 
responsible  for  the  family.  In  this  illustration,  there  is  no 
income  in  the  family,  no  legally  responsible  relatives  able  to 
assist,  and  no  other  resources.  The  family  would,  therefore, 
receive  the  full  amount  of  the  budget,  $53.30 — somewhat  high 
because  the  family  is  located  in  an  urban  area,  where  living 
costs  are  higher  than  in  rural  areas,  particularly  housing.  Any 
income  or  other  resource  that  might  become  available  to  the 
family  would  be  deducted  from  its  relief  allowance,  and  it 
would  receive  the  remainder.  If  the  income  approached  the 
total  allowance,  the  case  would  be  closed. 

Meeting  Special  Needs 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  public  assistance  budget  is  predicated 
on  the  individual  and  his  needs,  and  that  his  basic  requirements 
of  food,  shelter,  health  and  clothing  are  met  through  a  publk 
assistance  grant  which  supplements  the  resources  of  the  recipi- 
ent and  those  of  his  family.  It  should  be  noted  that  public 
welfare  does  not  seek  to  maintain  the  family  on  the  level  to 
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which  it  has  been  accustomed.  It  does  not  maintain  the  status 
quo.  It  provides  only  a  minimum  maintenance  level.  And 
obviously  it  calls  for  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  many  families  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  relief  budget  when  it  is  far  below  their 
normal  income.  While  the  budget  allowances  are  fixed  on  a 
community-wide  basis  to  assure  equitable  treatment  for  all, 
flexibility  is  possible  to  meet  special  needs.  Where  the  regular 
food  allowance  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  special  diets  required 
in  cases  of  illness,  a  special  diet  allowance  is  authorized.  Where 
the  health  conditions  or  the  size  of  a  family  or  a  housing  short- 
age makes  it  impossible  to  secure  adequate  shelter  on  the  regu- 
lar rental  allowance,  an  excess  rental  allowance  is  granted.  In 
the  case  of  an  employed  recipient,  lunch,  carfare  and  clothing 
allowances  are  granted  to  meet  the  costs  incident  to  employ- 
ment.   Carfare  to  clinics  is  also  granted  when  necessary. 

Some  Of  The  Good  Results 

These  schedules  accomplish  several  important  things:  They 
provide  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  families  on  relief;  assure 
safe  standards  of  health;  employ  the  budget  deficit  principle; 
make  for  economical  and  efficient  public  welfare  administration; 
teach  sound  management  and  marketing,  showing  the  family 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  its  relief  dollar;  lay  the  foundation 
for  interest  in  nutrition  and  health;  and  encourage  judgment 
and  thrift  in  the  important  day-to-day  business  of  living. 


The  Calendar  of  Care— 1932-1941 

1931 

In  November,  New  York,  through  the  State  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  became  the  first  state  to 
launch  an  unemployment  relief  program. 

1932 

The  first  full  year  of  TERA  operations :  a  monthly  average 
of  130,545  families  received  home  relief  and  59,916  work 
relief.  In  addition  to  this  unemployment  relief  under  the 
TERA,  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  supervised 
public  aid  to  an  average  of  75,000  aged,  blind,  and  dependent 
children  cases.   The  total  cost  was  $99,926,856. 
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1933 

The  Federal  Government  set  up  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  to  help  the  states  by  reimbursing  part 
of  the  costs  of  home  and  work  relief.  Late  in  the  year,  the 
Federal  Civil  Works  Administration  was  created,  providing 
employment  on  public  works  during  that  critical  winter.  CWA 
gave  employment  to  more  than  172,000  New  Yorkers  in  the 
last  six  weeks  of  1933,  to  more  than  300,000  people  in  the  first 
fourteen  weeks  of  1934,  keeping  many  families  off  the  home 
and  work  relief  rolls. 

1934 

Abrupt  termination  of  the  CWA  in  April  threw  a  tremen- 
dous burden  back  on  the  State  and  local  communities. 

1935 

Public  assistance  cases  rose  to  a  peak  of  495,000  per  month, 
with  an  additional  monthly  average  of  136,690  cases  receiving 
work  relief  under  TERA.  The  increasing  human  need  and  the 
impossible  financial  demands  on  the  states  forced  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  another  national  work  program,  the 
WPA,  in  August  of  this  year.  The  WPA  was  to  give  relief 
employables  jobs  at  a  "security  wage."  The  Social  Security 
Act  was  passed,  giving  assistance  to  the  states  for  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  dependent  children,  and  setting  up  social  insurance 
programs. 

1936 

The  first  full  year  of  WPA  saw  the  over-all  caseload — public 
assistance,  work  relief,  WPA — rise  to  a  record  high,  approxi- 
mately 700,000  cases  per  month.  The  total  amount  granted 
in  relief  and  wages  for  the  year  was  $432,132,000. 

1937 

The  TERA,  sharply  curtailing  its  work  relief  program  at 
the  beginning  of  WPA,  liquidated  the  remaining  projects  in 
January,  passed  out  of  existence  on  June  30,  1937.  On  July  1, 
supervision  of  home  relief  was  transferred  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  thus  coordinating  unemployment  relief 
with  relief  to  special  classes  of  dependents — the  aged,  the 
blind,  dependent  children. 
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Today 

The  1936  peak  year  over-all  caseload  declined  to  551,000 
cases  by  1940,  a  drop  of  21.3  per  cent.  Expenditures  were  re- 
duced by  33.3  per  cent.  National  defense  preparations  caused  the 
downward  trend  to  continue,  expenditures  for  public  assistant' 
and  WPA  in  June  1941  being  15  per  cent  below  last  June. 


The  Public  Assistance  Caseload 

Jobs  and  Relief 

The  major  public  assistance  program  is  home  relief,  account- 
ing for  61.3  per  cent  of  total  State  public  assistance  expendi- 
tures in  June  1 94 1 .  The  trend  of  combined  home  relief  and 
WPA  is  hooked  to  the  trend  of  industrial  conditions.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  this,  reflecting  the  business  gains  of  1937, 
the  recession  of  1938,  recovery  in  1939,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  national  defense  boom  in  1940.  Last  year  the  combined  home 
relief  and  WPA  caseload  was  35.5  per  cent  below  1936, 
expenditures  42.6  per  cent  less. 

Combined  Monthly  Average  of  Home  Relief  and  WPA  Cases 


Year                                         State  New  York  City  Upstate 

1936    610,488         412,246  198,242 

1937    480,374         339,738  140,636 

1938    522,573        354,779  167,794 

1939    479,023         317,425  161,598 

1940    393,994        261.871  132,123 


WPA  and  Home  Relief 

Since  home  relief  and  WPA  are  interrelated  programs — 
home  relief  certifies  employable  relief  recipients  for  WPA  jobs — 
the  size  of  the  home  relief  population  depends  upon  the  number 
of  families  supported  through  WPA  jobs.  Reductions  of  WPA 
job  quotas  mean  home  relief  must  provide  for  more  of  the 
needy  unemployed.  Since  1936,  for  instance,  WPA  employment 
in  New  York  State  has  been  cut  in  every  year  except  1938,  and 
even  in  that  period  of  sharp  recession  the  number  of  WPA 
jobs  was  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1937.  The  drastic  cut  in 
WPA  in  1939  threw  so  many  families  back  on  home  relief  that 
the  effect  of  business  gains  on  relief  rolls  was  almost  nullified  in 
that  year. 
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In  1940,  average  employment  on  WPA  had  been  reduced 
to  148,000  per  month,  down  54.4  per  cent  from  1936.  Earn- 
ings of  WPA  workers  dropped  from  $278,886,000  to  $118, 
839,000,  a  decline  of  57.4  per  cent.  WPA  cases  and  expendi- 
tures have  been  reduced  by  73  per  cent  and  71.9  per  cent, 
respectively,  from  the  WPA  high  month  to  June  1941. 

Home  relief  alone  showed  a  decline  of  43,000  cases  from 
1936  to  1940,  an  average  of  266,611  cases  receiving  relief  in 
1940.  Home  relief  expenditures  were  cut  by  9.1  per  cent  from 
1936  to  1940,  to  a  total  of  $112,206,275.  From  the  peak 
month  for  home  relief,  however,  cases  and  expenditures  in  June 
1941  were  down  54  per  cent  and  49.2  per  cent,  respectively. 

Other  Assistance 

Old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  assistance 
to  the  blind  programs  are  concerned  almost  entirely  with  unem- 
ployables.  Consequently  these  programs  do  not  show  any 
marked  response  to  fluctuations  in  business  conditions.  In  June 
of  this  year  121,493  needy  aged  persons  received  old  age 
assistance  amounting  to  $3,151,378;  33,203  families,  including 
65,235  children,  received  $1,528,743  in  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren funds;  and  2,845  blind  persons  received  $75,516. 

Applications 

The  public  assistance  applications  in  New  York  State  in 
1940  totaled  536,508,  as  against  776,976  in  1938 — a  31  per 
cent  decline.  Of  436,941  applications  acted  on  in  1940 — 
excluding  applications  for  temporary  shelter  care — more  than 
42  per  cent  were  rejected. 

1940  Public  Assistance  Applications  Acted  On, 
Accepted,  Rejected 

Per  Cent 

Category                      Total     Accepted  Rejected  Rejected 

Total  Public  Assistance            436,941      251,822  185,119  42.4 

Home  Relief                         372,697     218,606  154,091  41.3 

Old  Age  Assistance                45,957       24,534  21,423  46.6 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children      16,656        8,023  8,633  51.8 

Assistance  to  the  Blind  .. .        1,631           659  972  59.6 

Proportion  of  Population  on  Relief 

In  June  1941,  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  people  in  New  York 
State  were  dependent  on  relief,  as  compared  with  21  per  cent 
at  the  worst  point  in  the  depression. 
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Broken  down  by  categories,  the  present  picture  is: 


New  York 

State        City  Upstate 

Public  Assistance  and  WPA                        8.5          10.3  6.1 

Public  Assistance                                       6.0          6.9  4.8 

Home  Relief                                         4.3          5.3  3.1 

Old  Age  Assistance                                  0.9          0.7  1.1 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children                        0.7           0.9  0.5 

Assistance  to  the  Blind — Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 


Public  Assistance  Funds 

The  Federal  Government  shares  with  the  State  and  the 
localities  the  cost  of  assistance  to  the  aged,  dependent  children 
and  the  blind.  But  the  State  and  the  local  communities  bear 
the  entire  cost  of  home  relief,  the  major  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. As  indicated  in  the  pie-chart  on  page  54,  the  locali- 
ties paid  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  amount  of  public 
assistance  during  1940,  the  State  contributed  36.3  per  cent  of 
the  funds  and  the  Federal  Government  13.6  per  cent. 

These  1940  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  the  federal, 
State  and  local  governments  contribute  to  each  of  the  public 
assistance  programs: 

Percentage  of  Contribution 


Program                   Expenditures  Federal  State  Local 

Total  Public  Assistance                 $169,529,946  13.6  36.3  50.1 

Home  Relief                             112,206,275  ....  41.6  58.4 

Old  Age  Assistance                      36,661,968  45.4  29.1  25.5 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children             19,784,271  30.6  19.9  49.5 

Assistance  to  the  Blind                    877,432  46.8  28.1  25.1 

Average  Amount  of  Public  Assistance  Grants 

The  figures  below  show  the  average  amount  which  is  granted 
to  cases  receiving  the  different  types  of  public  assistance. 

The  average  June  1941  home  relief  grant  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  was  $43.21  for  family  cases  and  $25.81  for  one-person 
cases. 

Average  grants  are  higher  in  New  York  City  and  other 
urban  areas  in  the  State.  Important  among  the  reasons  for 
this  situation  are  the  higher  living  costs  in  cities  like  New 
York,  especially  rent,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  cases  hav- 
ing supplementary  income  from  private  or  public  employment. 
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Average  Grant,  June  1941 


Program 
Home  Relief  

Family  Cases   

Non-Family  Cases   

Old  Age  Assistance   

Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
Assistance  to  the  Blind. . . . 


New  York    New  York 


State 

City 

Upstate 

$37.02 

$40.86 

$27.50 

43.21 

48.37 

31.64 

25.81 

28.32 

18.25 

24.80 

28.30 

21.93 

46.04 

46.07 

45.97 

25.88 

28.96 

22.17 

Public  Assistance  Administrative  Costs,  1940 

Local  costs  of  administering  the  public  assistance  program 
were  reduced  8.2  per  cent  between  1938  and  1940  (as  com- 
pared with  a  5.6  per  cent  reduction  in  expenditures  for  assis- 
tance). Administrative  costs  in  the  local  districts  in  1940 
totaled  $23,707,000,  or  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure 
for  public  assistance  plus  local  administration.  (See  "Over- 
head" discussion  in  From  Here  On — What?) 

Local  administrative  costs  for  public  assistance  for  the  year 
were  shared  among  the  three  levels  of  government — local,  62.6 
per  cent;  State,  32.3  per  cent;  federal,  5.1  per  cent. 

Local  administrative  costs  as  allocated  to  the  different  public 
assistance  programs  are  detailed  below. 

Local  Administrative  Costs — 1940 

New  York  New  York 

Program  State  City  Upstate 

Total  Public  Assistance    $23,707,000  $15,552,000  $8,155,000 

Home  Relief    18,759,000  12,746,000  6,013,000 

Old  Age  Assistance   3,590,000  1,915,000  1,675,000 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children   1,231,000  807,000  424,000 

Assistance  to  the  Blind   127,000  84,000  43,000 

The  cost  of  State  supervision  of  the  entire  public  assistance 
program  amounted  to  $881,972,  a  decline  of  9.6  per  cent  from 
1938.  The  Federal  Government  reimbursed  the  State  for  32.2 
per  cent  of  its  1940  administrative  costs,  67.8  per  cent  coming 
from  State  funds. 

For  the  home  relief  program  alone,  administrative  expendi- 
tures— both  local  and  State — were  drastically  cut  from  the 
record  high  of  $32,171,000  in  1935  to  $19,311,481  in  1940,  a 
cut  of  40  per  cent.  Between  the  peak  month  of  July  1935  and 
June  1 941  it  was  possible  to  reduce  home  relief  administrative 
costs  by  more  than  half — from  $3,019,000  to  $1,431,500,  a  cut 
of  52.6  per  cent. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Public  Assistance 

New  York  ranks  third  among  the  ten  leading  industrial 
states  of  the  country  in  the  amount  per  inhabitant  spent  for 
public  assistance.  Excluding  administrative  expenditures, 
public  assistance  cost  $12.39  Per  inhabitant  of  the  State  during 
1940.  Important  factors  making  for  relatively  high  costs  in 
New  York  State  are: 

The  highly  urban  character  of  the  population — 82.8  per  cent 
of  our  people  live  in  urban  places. 

The  relative  disadvantage  of  the  State  with  regard  to  federal 
expenditures  for  WPA. 

National  defense  spending  has  not  yet  been  as  big  a  factor 
in  New  York  State  as  in  other  comparable  states. 

Necessary  standards  of  care  for  the  needy. 

Regarding  WPA,  the  Federal  Government  during  1940 
spent  $386  in  WPA  wages  in  the  entire  country  excluding  New 
York  for  every  $100  spent  by  state  and  local  governments  for 
general  relief.  In  New  York,  however,  WPA  wages  amounted 
to  only  $112  for  every  $100  paid  out  by  the  State  and  munici- 
palities for  general  relief.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  New  York 
ranks  ninth  among  the  ten  leading  states  in  federal  expendi- 
tures for  WPA. 

When  WPA  and  public  assistance  expenditures  are  com- 
bined, New  York  ranks  fifth  among  the  ten  major  industrial 
states.  New  York's  per  capita  cost  of  $21.21  for  public  assis- 
tance plus  WPA  is  midway  between  Massachusetts  at  the  top 
of  the  list  with  expenditures  of  $27.62,  and  Connecticut  at  the 
bottom,  with  expenditures  of  $14.67.  In  detail,  here  is  the 
story: 

COST  PER  INHABITANT  OF  WPA  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS— YEAR  1940 

Public  Total  Aid  to  Assistance 

Assistance  Public         Home         Old  Age    Dependent     to  the 

and  WPA       WPA       Assistance      Relief       Assistance   Children  Blind 


Cost  Rank    Cost  Rank   Cost  Rank  Cost  Rank 


Mass. 

$27.62 

1 

$14.12 

1 

$13.50 

2 

$4.67 

6 

$6.78 

2 

$1.97 

1 

$.08 

5 

Cat. 

26.48 

2 

9.65 

8 

16.83 

1 

5.61 

4 

9.41 

1 

1.21 

5 

.60 

1 

Illinois 

23.18 

3 

12.37 

2 

10.81 

5 

5.76 

3 

4.45 

4 

.25 

10 

.35 

3 

Pa. 

22.00 

4 

11.01 

6 

10.99 

4 

6.25 

2 

2.58 

7 

1.69 

2 

.47 

2 

N.  Y. 

21.21 

5 

8.82 

9 

12.39 

3 

8.32 

1 

2.54 

8 

1.47 

4 

.06 

6 

Ohio 

20.59 

6 

11.98 

4 

8.61 

6 

2.75 

10 

5.03 

3 

.70 

8 

.13 

4 

R.  I. 

20.15 

7 

12.01 

3 

8.14 

7 

4.93 

5 

2.25 

9 

.94 

7 

.02 

10 

N.  J. 

17.74 

8 

11.72 

5 

6.02 

10 

3.14 

8 

1.84 

10 

.99 

6 

.05 

8 

Mich. 

17.57 

9 

10.08 

7 

7.49 

8 

2.91 

9 

2.85 

6 

1.68 

3 

.05 

7 

Conn. 

14.67 

10 

7.68 

10 

6.99 

9 

3.22 

7 

3.27 

5 

.46 

9 

.04 

9 
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Federal  Social  Insurance  Benefits 

Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance 

Old  age  insurance  is  so  new  in  the  United  States  that  it  has 
not  yet  become  a  factor  in  reducing  the  need  for  relief.  Large 
groups  of  workers  are  still  outside  the  scope  of  this  insurance — 
notably  agricultural  and  domestic  workers — and  many  persons 
now  aged  have  had  no  opportunity  of  working  in  covered  em- 
ployment which  would  have  made  them  eligible  for  benefits. 

During  1940,  the  first  year  in  which  monthly  benefits  were 
payable  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  $4,190,500  was  paid  to 
a  monthly  average  of  14,875  aged  persons  or  their  survivors 
in  New  York  State,  and  an  additional  $1,667,300  paid  to  13,900 
survivors  in  the  form  of  lump-sum  death  benefits,  a  total  of 
$5,857,800.  While  these  benefits  undoubtedly  kept  a  number 
of  people  from  needing  relief,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
social  insurance  is  earned  as  a  right  and  that  these  payments 
are  made  regardless  of  need.  Consequently,  much  of  this  social 
insurance  money,  though  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  community,  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  relief  burden. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1941 — the  "benefit  year" — 
a  total  of  818,949  New  York  State  workers  received  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  This  compares  with  758,555  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  previous  benefit  year.  The  amount  paid  to  these 
unemployed  workers  was  $94,538,000  in  1940-41  and 
$72,773,000  in  1939-40.  Although  these  sizable  sums  prevent 
many  people  from  coming  on  relief,  the  direct  effect  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  in  closing  relief  cases  is  comparatively 
slight.  For  instance,  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1941,  only 
6,122  home  relief  cases  were  closed  because  unemployment 
benefits  were  providing  adequate  support  for  the  family. 
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The  Home  Relief  Population 

73  PER  CENT  ARE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  .  .  ONLY  56  OF  EVERY  100  CASES 
HAVE  AN  EMPLOYABLE  .  .  THREE  OF  EVERY  TEN  EMPLOYABLES  HAVE  JOBS  .  . 
ONLY  12  OF  EVERY  100  EMPLOYABLES  ARE  SKILLED  WORKERS  OR  CRAFTS- 
MEN .  .  AND  45  PER  CENT  OF  THEM  ARE  OVER  45  YEARS  OLD  .  .  ONE-HALF 
OF  THE  UNEMPI.OYABLES  ARE  TOO  OLD  TO  WORK,  OR  HAVE  OTHER  HANDI- 
CAPS .  .  TWO-THIRDS  OF  THEM  ARE  WOMEN  .  .  NINE  OF  TEN  RELIEF  RECIPI- 
ENTS ARE  CITY-DWELLERS  .  .  THERE  ARE  56  FEMALES  TO  44  MALES  AMONC 
PERSONS  16  YEARS  OLD  OR  OVER 

The  factual  picture  which  follows  was  constructed  from  a 
survey  of  210,274  home  relief  cases — including  631,631  men, 
women  and  children — conducted  in  September  1940. 

More  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  on  relief 
zvere  city  duellers. 

393,250  persons  or  62.3  per  cent  were  .living  in 
New  York  City 
148,091  persons  or  23.4  per  cent  were  living  in  large 
Upstate  urban  districts  (more  than  50,000 
urban  population) 
28,351  persons  or  4.5  per  cent  were  living  in  small 
Upstate  cities  (less  than  50,000  population) 
61,939  persons  or  9.8  per  cent  were  living  in  predomi- 
nantly rural  areas 

The  average  home  relief  case  consisted  of  three 
persons  although  the  size  of  relief  households 
varied  from  one  to  more  than  16  persons. 

78,479  cases  or  37.3  per  cent  consisted  of  one  person 


Size  of 
Families 


36,258  cases  or  17 
24,953  cases  or  1 1 
21,575  cases  or  10 
17,448  cases  or  8 
1 2,401  cases  or  5 
19,160  cases  or  9 


2  per  cent  consisted  of  two  persons 
9  per  cent  consisted  of  three  persons 

3  per  cent  consisted  of  four  persons 
3  per  cent  consisted  of  five  persons 
9  per  cent  consisted  of  six  persons 

1  per  cent  consisted  of  seven  or  more 


Children 


persons 

Approximately  four  out  of  every  ten  persons 
on  home  relief  were  children  under  16  years  of 
age  and  about  one  out  of  every  20  persons  was  65  years  or 
over. 

243,5  25  persons  or  38.6  per  cent  were  children  under  1 6 
64,004  persons  or  10.1  per  cent  were  between  16  and  21 
years 
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163,800  persons  or  25.9  per  cent  were  21  to  44  years 
130,232  persons  or  20.6  per  cent  were  45  to  64  years 
28,295  persons  or  4.5  per  cent  were  65  years  and  over 

Age  was  not  specified  for  the  remaining  1,775  persons,  or 
0.3  per  cent  of  the  relief  population. 


Among  persons  16  years  and  over,  there  were 
56  females  receiving  home  relief  for  each  44 
males. 

There  were  more  females  in  every  age  group  than  males. 
The  average  (median)  age  of  males  was  43  years  as  against 
40  years  for  females. 

216,526  persons  or  55.8  per  cent  were  females 
171,580  persons  or  44.2  per  cent  were  males 


Females 
and  Males 


Citizenship 


In  22  per  cent  of  the  relief  cases,  the  head  of 
the  household  was  not  a  citizen. 
The  percentage  of  non-citizen  heads  was  more  than  twice  as 
large  in  New  York  City  as  Upstate. 

163,586  cases  or  77.8  per  cent  had  a  citizen  as  head  of 
the  household 

46,060  cases  or  21.9  per  cent  had  a  non-citizen  as  head 
of  the  household 

In  the  remaining  628  cases  or  0.3  per  cent,  the  citizenship 
status  of  the  head  of  the  household  was  not  specified. 


Employables 


Of  the  210,274  cases  receiving  home  relief, 
118,438  or  56.3  per  cent  contained  one  or 
more  employable  members  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

This  proportion  of  cases  with  employable  members  was 
approximately  the  same  for  the  urban  as  for  the  rural  parts  of 
the  State. 

91,408  cases  or  43.5  per  cent  had  one  employable  member 
20,209  cases  or  9.6  per  cent  had  two  employable  members 
6,821  cases  or  3.2  per  cent  had  three  or  more  employable 
members 

91,836  cases  or  43.7  per  cent  had  no  employable  memher 


Only  four  out  of  every  ten  persons  16  years  old  or  over  were 
employable. 

Almost  six  out  of  every  ten  males  were  classified  as  employ- 
able, while  only  one  out  of  four  females  was  so  designated. 

154,390  persons  16  years  and  over  or  39.8  per  cent  were 
employable 

232,259  persons  16  years  and  over  or  59.9  per  cent  were 
unemployable 

There  were  1,457  persons  or  0.3  per  cent  whose  employ- 
ment status  was  unknown. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  154,390  employable  persons  were 
males. 

98,347  employable  persons  or  63.7  per  cent  were  males 
56,043  employable  persons  or  36.3  per  cent  were  females 

Three  out  of  every  ten  employables  were  working  at  the  time 
the  census  was  taken. 

However,  these  persons  were  not  earning  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  support  their  families  at  the  subsistence  level,  and  were 
granted  a  supplementary  home  relief  allowance.  Slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  those  working  were  employed  in  private 
industry. 

108,738  persons  or  70.4  per  cent  were  not  working 
18,665  persons  or  12.1  per  cent  were  employed  on  WPA 
24,192  persons  or  15.7  per  cent  were  employed  in  private 
industry 

2,795  persons  or  1.8  per  cent  had  other  employment 
such  as  NYA,  CCC  or  non-emergency  govern- 
ment employment 

Only  12  per  cent  or  18,463  out  of  the  154,390  employable  per- 
sons were  classified  as  skilled  workers  or  craftsmen,  and  over 
45  per  cent  of  the  skilled  group  were  older  than  45  years. 

37,758  employables  or  24.5  per  cent  were  unskilled  craft 
workers 

35,396  employables  or  22.9  per  cent  were  service  workers 
23,668  employables  or  15.3  per  cent  were  clerical  and 
sales  workers 

22,164  employables  or  14.3  per  cent  were  semi-skilled 
craft  workers 
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1 8,463  employables  or  12.0  per  cent  were  skilled  craft 
workers 

5,843  employables  or  3.8  per  cent  were  professional  and 

managerial  workers 
1,413  employables  or  0.9  per  cent  were  workers  in  agri- 
culture 

Occupational  status  was  not  reported  for  9,685  workers  or 
6.3  per  cent  of  the  employables. 


Unemployables 


T zvo-thirds  of  the  232,259  persons  classified 
as  unemployable  were  females. 
72,624  unemployable  persons  or  32.6  per  cent  were 
males 

159,635  unemployable  persons  or  67.4  per  cent  were 
females 

One-half  of  the  232,259  unemployable  persons  16  years  and 
over  were  too  old  to  work  or  had  some  physical  or  mental 
handicap. 

115,316  unemployables  or  49.6  per  cent  were  aged  or  had 
some  physical  or  mental  handicap 

84,799  unemployables  or  36.5  per  cent  were  unable  to 
work  because  of  home  duties 

31,991  unemployables  or  13.8  per  cent  were  prevented 
from  working  by  attendance  at  school 

For  the  remaining  153  persons,  or  0.1  per  cent,  either  no 
reason  was  specified  or  various  miscellaneous  reasons  for  unem- 
pioyability  were  given. 


The  Turnover  in  the  Home  Relief  Population 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1941,  a  total  of 
187,631  cases  were  added  to  the  home  relief  rolls  and  227,504 
cases  were  closed. 

More  than  half  of  the  cases  added  to  the  rolls  had  lost 
employment.  Loss  of  WPA  jobs  was  a  large  factor,  account- 
ing for  35,405  cases.  Loss  of  private  employment  was  respon- 
sible for  58,050;  exhaustion  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
6,463.    Relief  was  granted  to  33,409  cases  opened  because 
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their  earnings  or  other  income  was  insufficient  to  maintain  them. 
WPA  earnings,  for  example,  were  supplemented  by  home  relief 
in  11,686  cases,  while  earnings  from  private  employment  were 
supplemented  in  15,329  cases.  In  1,085  cases  unemployment 
benefits  were  insufficient  to  maintain  the  family.  Illness  brought 
17,554  cases  to  the  home  relief  rolls. 

Of  the  227,504  cases  closed,  145,318  had  secured  employ- 
ment— 64,006  on  WPAr  2,616  in  other  public  employment, 
and  78,696  in  private  industry.  Unemployment  benefits  took 
6,122  off  the  rolls,  and  10,580  were  transferred  to  other  pro- 
grams of  public  aid.  The  development  of  sufficient  resources, 
including  support  by  relatives,  was  another  major  factor  in 
closings,  making  it  possible  for  37,149  cases  to  be  closed.  (See 
Tables  E  and  F.) 
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Table  A 


Monthly  Average  Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Public  Assis- 
tance, Work  Relief  and  WPA  Employment,  1932—1941 


Year 


Total1 


Public 
Assistance 


Work 
Relief 


WPA 
Employment 


New  York  State 

1932   

1933   

1934   

1935   

1936   

1937   

1938   

1939   

1940   

1941  (6  months) 

New  York  City 

1932   

1933   

1934   

1935   

1936   

1937   

1938   

1939   

1940   

1941  (6  months).. 


259,650 
439,429 
536,108 
684,930 
699,683 
602,631 
663,891 
629,747 
551,009 
501,077 


128,653 
230,596 
321,737 
425,928 
459,227 
403,360 
428,016 
394,164 
341,829 
316,780 


205,286 
319,658 
403,667 
495,456 
397,982 
390,424 
453,647 
455,489 
423,626 
397,515 


93,305 
164,086 
235,298 
290,519 
255,491 
248,855 
269,686 
263,022 
247,360 
238,454 


59,916 
148,085 
161,147 
136,690 
1,158 
(b)386 


35,348 
(c)  74,930 
(d)121,811 
64,312 
39 
(b)38 


(a)231,768 
324,470 
226,298 
227,716 
192,541 
147,919 
120,600 


Ca)  187,179 
214,046 
160,595 
167,241 
138,856 
105,047 
88,052 


Upstate 

1932   

130,997 

111,981 

(e)  36,853 

1933   

208,833 

155,572 

79,399 

1934   

214,371 

168,369 

69,789 

1935   

259,002 

204,937 

72,378 

(a)  44,589 

1936   

240,456 

142,491 

1,119 

110,424 

1937   

199,271 

141,569 

(b)348 

65,703 

1938   

235,875 

183,961 

60,475 

1939   

235,583 

192,467 

53,685 

1940   

209,180 

176,266 

42,872 

1941  (6  months).. . 

184,297 

159,061 

32,548 

1  Excludes  duplication  between  home  and  work  relief  and  between  home  relief 
and  WPA. 

2  Under  the  TERA. 

(a)  August-December,  5  months 

(b)  January  only 

(c)  January-November,  11  months 

(d)  April-December,  9  months 

(e)  May-December,  8  months 

NOTE:  The  Civil  Works  Administration  (CWA)  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  kept  many  off  relief  rolls  during  its  short  existence.  It  gave  work 
to  an  average  of  172,122  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  1933  and  to  an  average 
of  300,689  during  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  1934.  These  figures  are  not 
included  in  the  table  above. 
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Table  B 


Total  Expenditures  for  Public  Assistance,  Work  Relief,  and 
WPA  Wages,  1932—1941 


Year 


Total 


Public 
Assistance 


Work 
Relief 1 


WPA 
Wages 


New  York  State 

1932    $99,926,856 

1933    163,230,133 

1934    242,951,150 

1935    342,274,656 

1936    432,132,061 

1937    361,274,825 

1938    377,846,254 

1939    349,383,762 

1940    288,368,946 

1941  (6  months)  131,666,449 

New  -York  City 

1932    53,215,054 

1933    93,308,099 

1934    160,118,814 

1935    230,921,584 

1936    310,259,594 

1937    267,137,733 

1938    271,832,968 

1939    244,803,254 

1940    198,208,309 

1941  (6  months)  93,089,075 

Upstate 

1932    46,711,802 

1933    69,922,034 

1934    82,832,336 

1935    111,353,072 

1936    121,872,467 

1937    94,137,092 

1938    106,013,286 

1939    104,580,508 

1940    90,160,637 

1941  (6  months)  38,577,374 


$63,650,505  $36,276,351 

94,241,446  68,988,687 

142,952,319  99,998,831 

181,473,720  88,289,936 

152,234,772  1,011,289 

158,653,420  (b)  33,405 

179,624,254   

181,541,762   

169,529,946   

81,353,449   


(a)  $72,51 1,000 
278,886,000 
202,588,000 
198,222,000 
167,842,000 
118,839,000 
50,313,000 


33,022,157  20,192,897 

57,811,213  (c)35,496,886 

99,368,321  (d)  60,750,493 

121,249,125  46,755,459 

109,242,978  64,616 

113,694,386  (b)  5,347 

117,935,968   

115,606,254   

108,937,309   

54,035,075   


30,628,348  (e)  16,083,454 

36,430,233  33,491,801 

43,583,998  39,248,338 

60,224,595  41,534,477 

42,991,794  946,673 

44,959,034  (b)  28,058 

61,688,286   

65,935,508   

60,592,637   

27,318,374   


(a)62,917,000 
200,952,000 
153,438,000 
153,897,000 
129,197,000 
89,271,000 
39,054,000 


(a)  9,594,000 
77,934,000 
49,150,000 
44,325,000 
38,645,000 
29,568,000 
11,259,000 


1  Under  TERA 

(a)  August-December,  5  months 

(b)  January  only 

(c)  January-November,  11  months 

(d)  April-December,  9  months 

(e)  May-December,  8  months 

NOTE:  CWA  paid  out  $77,720,143  in  wages  during  the  winter  of  1933-34, 
not  included  above. 
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Table  G 


Monthly  Average  Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Public  Assis- 
tance, by  Category,  1932—1941 

Social  Security  Categories 

'  > 

Total  Aid  to  Assistance 

Public  Home         Old  Age     Dependent     to  the 

Year  Assistance       Relief       Assistance     Children  Blind 


New  York  State 

1932   205,286  130,545  51,553  21,388  1,800 

1933   319,658  242,651  52,518  22,585  1,904 

1934    403,667  326,854  51,060  23,748  "2,005 

1935   495,456  414,452  54,622  24,232  2,150 

1936    397,982  309,684  61,314  24,686  2,298 

1937   390,424  268,193  94,453  25,553  2,225 

1938    453,647  312,328  106,997  31,815  2,507 

1939    455,489  304,765  111,834  36,211  2,679 

1940   423,626  266,611  118,471  35,706  2,838 

1941  (6  months)  397,515  239,460  121,354  33,845  2,856 

New  York  City 


1932  

93,305 

50,225 

24,530 

17,300 

1,250 

1933  

164,086 

120,684 

23,968 

18,134 

1,300 

1934  

235,298 

191,743 

23,189 

19,030 

1,336 

1935  

290,519 

245,617 

24,351 

19,140 

1,411 

1936  

255,491 

208,549 

26,071 

19,427 

1,444 

1937  

248,855 

185,237 

43,060 

19,251 

1.307 

1938  

269,686 

196,448 

48,727 

23,134 

1,377 

1939  

263,022 

186,283 

49,220 

26,064 

1,455 

1940  

247,360 

167,401 

52,923 

25,499 

1,537 

1941  (6  months) 

238,454 

158,563 

54,454 

23,887 

1,550 

Upstate 


1932  

111,981 

80,320 

27,023 

4,088 

550 

1933  

155,572 

121,967 

28,550 

4,451 

604 

1934  

168,369 

135,111 

27,871 

4,718 

669 

1935  

204,937 

168,835 

30,271 

5,092 

739 

1936  

142,491 

101,135 

35243 

5,259 

854 

1937  

141,569 

82,956 

51,393 

6,302 

918 

1938  

183,961 

115,880 

58,270 

8,681 

1,130 

1939  

192,467 

118,482 

62,614 

10,147 

1224 

1940  

176,266 

99,210 

65,548 

10,207 

1,301 

1941  (6  months) 

159,061 

80,897 

66,900 

9,958 

1,306 
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Table  D 


Total  Expenditures  for  Public  Assistance,  by  Category, 

1932—1941 

Social  Security  Categories 

 A  

I  I 

Total  Aid  to  Assistance 

Public         Home         Old  Age     Dependent     to  the 
Year  Assistance       Relief       Assistance     Children  Blind 


New  York  State 

1932   $63,650,505  $35,164,064  $15,457,968  $12,678,473  $350,000 

1933    94,241,446  68,559,844  13,592,592  11,725,797  363,213 

1934   142,952,319  117,910,662  12,651,600  12,015,964  374,093 

1935   181,473,720  154,938,277  13,934,452  12,207,926  393,065 

1936   152,234,772  123,377,474  16,053,337  12,387,783  416,178 

1937   158,653,420  118,601,154  26,317,288  13,219,117  515,861 

1938   179,624,254  129,243,319  31,341,834  18,329,248  709,853 

1939   181,541,762  126,436,265  33,301,124  21,003,834  800,539 

1940   169,529,946  112,206,275  36,661,968  19,784,271  877,432 

1941  (6  months)  81,353,449  52,166,459  19,266,489  9,461,985  458,516 

New  York  City 

1932   33,022,157  13,379,614  8,970,553  10,476,990  195,000 

1933   57,811,213  40,607,034  7,409,352  9,593,257  201,570 

1934    99,368,321  82,507,770  6,912,208  9,748,803  199,540 

1935   121,249,125  103,997,333  7,386,055  9,664,065  201,672 

1936   109,242,978  91,514,325  7,879,057  9,653,355  196,241 

1937   113,694,386  90,224,621  13,422,501  9,770,619  276,645 

1938   117,935,968  88,469,166  15,808,666  13,252,300  405,836 

1939   115,606,254  83,675,234  16,367,744  15,097,023  466,253 

1940   108,937,309  76,321,289  18,297,314  13,809,411  509295 

1941  (6  months  54,035,075  37,578,017  9,643,864  6,545,083  268,111 

Upstate 

1932   30,628,348  21,784,450  6,487,415  2,201,483  155,000 

1933    36,430,233  27,952,810  6,183,240  2,132,540  161,643 

1934   43,583,998  35,402,892  5,739,392  2,267,161  174,553 

1935   60,224,595  50,940,944  6,548,397  2,543,861  191,393 

1936   42,991,794  31,863,149  8,174,280  2,734,428  219,937 

1937   44,959,034  28,376,533  12,894,787  3,448,498  239,216 

1938    61,688,286  40,774,153  15,533,168  5,076,948  304,017 

1939   65,935,508  42,761,031  16,933,380  5,906,811  334,286 

1940   60,592,637  35,884,986  18,364,654  5,974,860  368,137 

1941  (6  months)  27,318,374  14,588,442  9,622,625  2,916,902  190,405 
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Table  E 


Home  Relief  Cases  Opened  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1941 


New  York 

New  York 

Reason  for  Opening  Case 

State 

City 

Upstate 

Total 1 

10/  t\JO  I 

Q?  ?76 

7J,JJ  J 

I          nt  pmnlnvmpnt 

95  310 

48  ?07 

47  101 

WPA   

35,405 

26,441 

8,964 

1,855 

326 

1,529 

58,050 

21,440 

36,610 

Unemployment  benefit  exhausted.... 

6,463 

4,883 

1,580 

Supplementation     of    earnings  or 

33,409 

10,757 

22,652 

WPA   

11,686 

3  209 

8  477 

Other  public  employment  

756 

'l49 

'607 

15,329 

4,165 

11,164 

1,085 

535 

550 

Other   

4,553 

2,699 

1,854 

17,554 

3,774 

13,780 

Other  public  assistance  discontinued. 

2,572 

1,578 

994 

Resources  exhausted  

17,064 

16,098 

966 

Other   

15.259 

6,979 

8,280 

1  Excludes  local  homeless. 

Table  F 

Home  Relief  Cases  Closed  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1941 

New  York 

New  York 

Reason  for  Closing  Case 

State 

City 

Upstate 

Total1   

227,504 

103,115 

124,389 

Employment  secured  

145,318 

69,854 

75,464 

WPA   

64,006 

42,625 

21,381 

Other  public  employment  

2,616 

527 

2,089 

Private  employment   

78,696 

26,702 

51,994 

Receiving  unemployment  benefits. . . . 

6,122 

2,819 

3,303 

Sufficient  resources  developed  

37,149 

10,012 

27,137 

10,580 

6,012 

4,568 

6,960 

897 

6,063 

Other   

21,375 

13,521 

7,854 

1  Excludes  local  homeless. 
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Table  G 


Public  Assistance  Gases1  and  Expenditures2  in  New  York  State 
and  Rest  of  United  States  January-July  1939  and 
January-July  1941 


Rest  of 


Month,  Year  and  Percent  Change 

New  York  State 

United  States 

Monthly  Average  Public  Assistance  Case- 

load : 

379,000 

3,308,000 

January-July  1939   

443,000 

3,454,000 

—14.4 

—4.2 

Total  Public  Assistance  Expenditures : 

$89,501,000 

$499,126,000 

Januarv-July  1939   

106,608,000 

509,019,000 

—16.0 

—1.9 

1  Excludes  local  homeless  cases. 

2 Excludes  administrative  costs;  also  expenditures  for  local  homeless  and 
special  relief  programs. 

Source :  Data  published  by  Social  Security  Board. 
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